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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

But this synchronism does not explain the whole 
of the myth, which, as Mr. Baring-Gould notes, is 
considerably older than the name of its heroine. 
Wandalbert, who wrote about 851— if the lines be 
Wandalbert’s—seems to remember the falling stars, 
but knows nothing of St. Ursula :— 

O'er Agrippina’s city, then, along the banks of Rhine 

T Sena warriors trophies reared by Christ together 
shine; 

Thousands of maidens worshipful by eaintly ladies led, 

W - . martyr-blood in days of old by paynim rage was 
shea, 

Who, then, is she /—this princess among the 
stars, this central figure in the host of heaven. 
Surely not the moon, as so many have thought, 
for the light of the moon extinguishes the 
stars. Neither is she a mere meteor, like the 
Eleven Thousand, for she comes into the story at 
a later period, and then as their chief. The in- 
ference, then, is that she is one of the fixed stars, 
and Matthew Paris can tell us that popular medi- 
seval astronomy drew no hard and fast line between 
meteors and stars, for in describing the meteor 
shower of August, 1243, he logically observes that 
if the shooting stars had been real stars, as fools 
thought they were, there would have been no real 
stars left,* 


* M. Paris, ‘ Hist,,’ ed, Wats, p, 603, 


Parisius — Reference | 





Which of the fixed stars, then, does she repre- 
sent? Her name supplies the answer. She is 
Ursula, the Little Bear, or rather that bright 
particular star, at the end of the Little Bear’s tail, 
which we know as the North or Pole Star, the 
Phoenician lode star of elder astronomy, the 
cynosure around which all the fixed stars of 
heaven revolve. No chaste star, surely, could 
be fitlier chosen captain of stars of a night than she 
who was already captain of the stars of the night. 

Nor is her own name the only etymological 
needle that points to the pole. Her father in 
some versions is Dinotus (= dindtos, Gk.), one who 
is whirled round, in other versions Maurus, the 
Moor, the black monarch of night; her lover is 
Ethereus, the “ blue ethereal sky”; her brother is 
Eleutherius, as I take it, the free air of heaven. 
And her slayer—Gwanius, the stabber or piercer 
—who ishe? The sun, say most expounders of 
the myth, under whose hand “ vanquisht night,” 
with all her stars, falls “pierc’d through with 
orient beams.” Here again, however, I think the 
legend demands a more special interpretation, 
though I am unable to supply one wholly satis- 
factory. Still, when I find that Arcturus, in the 
constellation Bootes, is known in Arabic as 
Aramech (=stabber), and further that Bootes is 
sometimes identified with Arcas, son of Callisto, 
and in one account hunts and kills his mother, I 
strongly incline to think that the real murderer 
of St, Ursula is none other than Arcturus himself. 
And here I note that in the tractate ‘De Imagine 
Mundi,’ already once quoted, is a very unexpected 
identification :— 

“The constellation Boetes follows, that is, the Keeper 
of the Wain, who is also Arctophylax. For he was the 
son of Callisto, placed by Jupiter among the constella- 
tions. Then is Arcturus, that is, the Lesser Wain, which 
is also said to be Cynosura, For she, after Jupiter had 
offered her violence, was translated by Juno among the 
stars, 

In point of fact, our lethean hermit Honorius, in 
thus asserting the identity of Cynosura with 
Arcturus, suggests the possibility of a connexion 
between the legend of St. Ursula and the far 
more celebrated myth of King Arthur—a con- 
nexion, I apprehend, which will not take any 
student of comparative mythology by surprise. 
However this may be, I observe that while most 
astronomers call the other two stars in the tail of 
the Little Bear /udentes, or “ players,” the scholiast 
on Germanicus increases the number of “ players” 
to ten, which there can be no difficulty, I think, in 
accepting as the ten noble maidens demanded by 
St. Ursula.t 

And who is Gerasina, Queen of Sicily, when 
Sicily had no queens—wife of an unnamed king 
whose wolfish nature she has made gentle—duenna 





* B. Anselmi, op, D. 5. 
t H. Grotius, ‘Synt. Arat,,’ p, 30, 
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of the company of maidens and arranger of the 
mimic campaign in which they engage? Does not 
the mention of Sicily carry us at once to 
that faire field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flours 

Her self a fairer Floure, by gloomy Dis 

Was gatherd, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world?* 

If the myth confuses mother and daughter— 
Demeter, in search of Persephone, cleaving the 
winds in her car with its team of fiery dragons, 
with Persephone herself, the Maiden—Koré—who 
received Sicily as her marriage-dower—it does 
no more than did that immemorial cult of which 
the venerable mysteries were celebrated at Eleusis. 
Rightly, it seems to me, does the legend make 
Mother Earth the queen who summons the army 
of shooting meteors and directs their movements, 
for they belong not to that upper sphere in which 
the eternal stars are nailed like burnished studs, 
and of which the lode star is the pivot, but to the 
lower sphere of air, further away, perhaps, than the 
heaven whence the lightnings are launched, but 
not so far as the sphere of the nearest planet. Nor 
need we be surprised to find the memory of the 
Eleusinian mysteries still lingering in the popular 
mind at the time when the legend of St. Ursula 
was redacted. Valentinian, towards the close of 
the fifth century, had expressly permitted their 
celebration, and even the bloodthirsty orthodoxy of 
Theodosius a few years later was ineffectual to 
suppress them. I apprehend that even in the 
ninth century, among the races long since lost to 
the Roman Empire and not yet more than half 
reclaimed to the Roman Church, there were many 
whom a meteor-shower would remind of the old- 
world processions of matrons and maidens, each 
with her lighted torch, in memory of Demeter seek- 
ing her lost child. If this were so, it is surely not 
difficult to believe that some pious ecclesiastic, 
finding popular tradition too strong to be plucked 
up by the roots, should have felt moved to frame 
a fair fable which should confer a Christian signifi- 
cance alike on the natural phenomenon and on the 
popular superstitions connected with it. This, then, 
I believe to have been the real origin of the mytb, 
and if its localization at Cologne was probably due 
to the discovery of a Roman cemetery in that city, 
the details of the narrative, which tell of an inscrip- 
tion to a certain Ethereus, may, I think, safely be 
dismissed as even more purely mythic than the 
story of St. Ursula itself. |Brorner Fastay. 

(To be continued.) 


HEBREW CEMETERIES. 
What A. J. M. says about the Jews’ cemetery at 
Prague (7 S. i. 173) reminds me of some notes I 
took of other Jews’ cemeteries in 1880, and of 





* * Par, Lost,’ iv. 268, 





headstones no longer in situ, the substance of which 
may perhaps be interesting to some of your readers, 
The first Hebrew headstones I saw were at Mayence, 
in a yard adjoining the Hétel du Rhin, where 
there were about two hundred, mostly lying about, 
afew piled up. The type is a quite rough limestone 
slab, eight or ten inches thick, with a worked face, 
on which the letters are cut. Some of the best of 
them seem to have been taken to the Museum of 
Antiquities. Three of these were of the thirteenth 
century A.D. Some of those in the yard had moss 
on them, and others had mortar adhering, as if 
they had been used for building material. 1 under- 
stood that they had been at one time thrown into 
the Rhine, but dragged up again. The inscriptions 
are short, usually ending with a prayer, such as 
** May his rest be in the garden of Eden.” 

At Frankfort the cemetery is in the heart of the 
town, close to the synagogue and the old Juden- 
strasse, which is now being swept away. It is a 
large place, full of overgrown shurbs, vettles, 
henbane, ragwort, reseda, greater celandine, &c. 
The stones are low, thick headstones, mostly of red 
sandstone, and looking less old than those at 
Mayence. Many of the stones bear emblematic 
devices, of which I noted no less than eighty-two 
different ones. Stones with the same device, as 
if a family or trade “ attribute,” seemed to go in 
groups near together. The inscriptions which I 
copied range from A.D. 1273 to a.p. 1421. The 
later ones are longer than the earlier. 

At Worms the cemetery is quite in another part 
of the town from the famous Romanesque synagogue 
where the “ Raschi Chapel” is. The ground is 
very uneven, but in better order than the Frank- 
fort cemetery. It is not far from the south-west 
corner of the cathedral, outside the old city ditch. 
There were many wild cherry-trees, loaded with 
small black cherries, affording refreshment to the 
thirsty pilgrim on the sultry July day. The stones 
were mostly red sandstone, and the faces of many 
were so far gone that only traces of letters were 
left. From the earliest which I made out, a.p. 
1077, to those of the present day, in the newaddition 
to the cemetery, I observed a gradual development 
in accordance with the changing tastes of the ayes, 
From the eleventh to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we find simple thick slabs, at first not 
even squared, but with worked faces, as at Mayence. 
We then have a little simple ornament, and in the 
fourteenth and onward more or less Gothic detuil, 
then Renaissance, and now Gothic again; but 
always headstones, never any other form of stone, 
unless in some quite modern instances. I noticed 
very few emblems at Worms ; it was quite excep- 
tional for there to be anything ofthe kind. Many 
of the earlier inscriptions, one supposed to be of 
A.D. 905 (there is some uncertainty as to the read- 
ing), are printed in D’PT¥ Nyw5> (‘The Souls of the 
Righteous’), by Dr. L, Lewysohn, Frankfort-am- 
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Main, 1855. Some of these I recognized ; but I 
took rubbings or copies of about forty not in the 
book. The one of 1077 is perfectly legible, and 
may be literally translated as follows : “This is 
the pillar (M3 ¥) of the youth Jacob, who was 
released to his world in ’837 [5837=a.p. 1077] 
by the reckoning.* May his soul rest in the 
bundle of life” (or, of the living ; 1 Sam. 25, 29 ; 
R.V. marg.). 

Another, of 1178, is as follows : “On the 2nd 
of the month Ab, on the seventh day,t in 938 by 
the reckoning, was released M’rath Rebekah, 
daughter of Mar Nathan. May her rest be in the 
garden of Eden.” 

One of the most interesting is this (aA.p. 1184), 
which isregardedasa “ Martyr’smemorial”:t “This 
stone is at the head of one slain, who fell by the 
hand of io»pious-men ; a wan pleasant and praised, 
Mar David, son of Levi, who was released to his 
world on the 21st of the month Marcheshvan, on 
the second day, 945 by the reckoning. May his 
rest be in the garden of Eden.” 

In Lewysohn’s book is another, of a.p. 1176, 
to “R. Isaac the slain, son of R. Samuel the 
slain.” 

On a large square stone, after clearing away 
much moss, I made out this: “This is the stone 
which I have set as a pillar at the head of R. 
Jechiel, son of R. Joseph, who was released 15th 
in Shebet, day 4, ’36 by the reckoning [a.p. 1276]. 
May his spirit be in the garden of Eden with the 
residue of the righteous. of the world. Amen, 
Amen, and Amen. Selah.” 

Another, on quite a rough stone, of 1282, runs 
thus: “ This stone is placed over the grave of the 
young-lady, M’rath Bonaphila, daughter of Mar 
David Cohen, who was released in ’42 by the 
reckoning ; may her rest be glory.” 

The following is on a square stone with an 
ornamental sunk panel : “ This is the pillar set at 
the head of the young lady M’rath Yentlin [Janet- 
lein, little Janey], daughter of R. Joseph the priest, 
who was released with a good name on the twentieth 
of the month Iyyar, on the third day, the year 
fifty and six of the creation of the world [a.p. 
1296]. May her soul be bound in the bundle of 
life with the residue of the returned of righteous- 
women. Amen, Amen. Selah.” 

I will conclude with the latest but one of the 
quaintest that I copied: “ Here is laid M’rath 
Hindla [a form of Hannah], daughter of R. Moses 


* Je, not including the thousands. To find the 
Christian era, add 5,000 and deduct 3,760, or add 1,240. 

+ Of the week, as in other cases, 

t I saw in the ancient synagogue a martyrology written 
on paper, small quarto size, with ornamented title 
to this effect: “And these are names of the slain of 
Worms, the year ‘856 [a.pD. 1096] on the three and 
twentieth [day] in the month Iyyar, 11th yearin cycle of 
19." On this persecution see Lowe's ‘Memorbuch of 
Niirnberg,’ p. 8. 








of blessed memory, who spun wool for fringe and 
wicks, and bandages for ? of the sick, and even 
all her days. And she was released day 4, 12 
Heshvan, ’396 [a.p. 1636]. May her soul be 
bound in the bundle of life.” 

T had been told there was an ancient synagogue, 
partly underground, at Bacharach, as also an 
ancient cemetery. I could not find either, but 
was told that there was an old cemetery at Kaub, 
on the opposite side of the Rhine, and rather lower 
down. Having crossed by the ferry-boat, and 
walked along the right bank as far as the village, 
I found a small plot on the steep hill-side, over- 
grown with brambles and vines gone wild, and 
almost covered with fallen débris, There were 
not above half a dozen headstones visible, and they 
did not seem to be of any special interest. 

In the museum attached to the Miinster at 
Basle I saw two, one partly illegible, date a.p. 
1231, the other, in fine bold characters, on a red 
sandstone slab: “This pillar is at the head of 
R. Jacob, son of R. David who was slain, who 
was released with a good name on the Sabbath 
day, and buried on the first day, Ist in Elul, ’90 
by the reckoning [A.p. 1330]. May his rest be 
in the garden of Eden with the residue of the 
righteous of the world. Amen, Amen, Amen. 
Selab.” 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for taking up so 
much space with these inscriptions ; but as I have 
never before seen any of the same kind translated, 
it may be worth while to introduce them to the 
English reader. And as the subject has been 
started, it seems also desirable to point out what 
sort of headstones have been in use among the 
Jews since the tenth century of ourera. I may 
just mention that in the cemetery of the German 
and Polish Jews, in Brady Street, Whitechapel 
Road, London, the memorials are mostly head- 
stones, while in that of the Portuguese Jews, in 
the Mile End Road, they are mostly flat. None, of 
course, is earlier than the return of the Jews to 
England under Oliver Cromwell. 

In addition to Lewysohn’s not quite accurate 
book of inscriptions at Worms, I may mention 
‘ Ascoli : Iscrizioni Inedite,’ &c., Torino e Roma, 
1880, which contains a list of works in which 
similar inscriptions are given, and is illustrated by 
some beautiful autotypes from casts. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 








‘THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 

Since nothing is perfect in this world, it seems 
to me that even this great work is capable, in 
spite of all its excellencies, of some additions, both 
in the words given and in their histories. I there- 
fore venture to suggest a few new words and quota- 
tions, which may (or may not) be useful in a new 
edition or an appendix. 
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Abeat (vide A, 11).— 

Eats scarce enow to keep his heart abeat. 
(Tennyson, ‘ Tiresias, and other Poems,’ 
1885, p. 123.) 

Abortifacient (earliest quot, given 1875).—* Aborti- 
Jacients are to be divided......into two classes” (1861, 
N. Syd. Soc., ‘ Year-Book of Med, and Surg. for 1860,’ 
p. 467). 

Abortive (Med.),.—“ The designations gastric and 
nervous fever in common use exactly correspond to what 
modern physicians mean by abortive enteric fever, or, as 
the Germans call it, ‘ abortive typhus’ ” (Aitkin’'s ‘ Prac- 
tice of Med.,’ sixth edition, 1872, vol. i. p. 564). 

Acajou (\s ‘test quot, 1794).—* The tree (An rcardium 
occidentale) which yields the cashew or acajou nut’ 
(1875, Pavy’s ‘ Treatise on Food and Dietetics,’ second 
edition, p. 269). 

Accentuated (earliest quot, given 1873).—“ The diag- 
nostic value of an accentuated cardiac second sound ” 
(Warburton Begbie in Zdin. Med. Jour., June, 1863). 

Accommodation = acclimatization.—“ It would seem 
desirable to discontinue the use of a term which has had 
several meanings, and to replace acclimatisation by the 
word accommodation” (Parke’s ‘Practical Hygiene,’ 
fifth edit., 1878, chap, xiv. p. 442). 

Acetonemia (earliest quot, given 1876).—“ Acelonamia 
is defined by Cantani (‘Il Morgagni,’ Gaz. Med, 1866, 
vi) as a diseaged condition arising from the spontaneous 
development of acetone in the system” (N. Syd. Soc. 
* Bien. Retrospect,’ 1866-7, p. 72). 

Acholia (not in ‘ Dict ').—*“ Occasionally death ensues 
under symptoms of acholia"’ (Aitken’s ‘ Med.,’ sixth edi- 
tion, 1872, vol. ii. p: 1008). “A third theory refers the 
origin of the several symptoms to the acholia ’’ (1880, 
Ziemssen’s ‘ Cyc. of Med.,’ vol. ix. p. 284). “ Acholia. 
Absence or deficiency of bile” (Quain’s ‘ Dict. of Medi- 
cine,’ 1883). 

Achor (no quot, after 13: 35).—“« Achores are inflamed 
hair and sebaceous follicles ” (Holmes’s ‘ Syst. of Surgery,’ 
second edit., 1871, vol. v. p. 310). “ The word [achor) 
has fallen into disuse, but is preserved by Schinlein in 
the name ‘achorion’ [Schinleini]}, assigned oy him to 
one of the varieties of parasitic cutaneous fungi "’ (Quain’s 
* Dict. of Med.,’ 1883, p. 9). 

Achroma (not in ‘ Dict.’).—“ Absence of colour; in 
reference to the skin, achroma is synonymous with leu- 
coderma, albinism, and alphosis’’ (Quain’s ‘ Dict. of 
Med.,’ 1883, p. 9). 

Achromatopsy (form ac hrome atopsia not mentioned).— 
Achromatopsia in Quain’s ‘ Dict, of Med.,’ 1883, p. 9. 

Achromatous (not in ‘ Dict,’).—** An achrom ttous or 
colourless state of an usually coloured tissue ’ (Quain’s 
* Dict. of Med.,’ s, v. “ Achroma”’). 

Acinesis.—No cross reference from akinesia. 

Aconella (earliest date quoted 1876; quotation evidently 
copied from following).—* Mesers, T. and H. Smith (PAar, 
Jour., vol. v. p. 317) have obtained from this plant a new 
crystalline principle to which they have given the name 
of aconella’’ (N, Syd. Soc., ‘ Year-Book for 1864,’ p. 450) 

Achritochromacy (no quot. in ‘ Dict.’),—“ I have sug 
gested the word achritochromacy as implying inability to 
discriminate between colours ” (Dixon, in Holmes’s‘ Syst. 
of Surgery,’ 1870, second edition, vol. iii, p. 138). 

Achritochromatic (not in ‘ Dict.").—“ Hitherto very few 
dissections have been made of the eyes of achritochro- 
matic persona” (Dixon, loc. cit.). 

Acrochordon (no quot, after 1853).—‘ When acro 
chordones attuin a size beyond that of a pea” (Quain’s 
* Dict. of Med.,’ 1883, p. 12, s. v. “* Acrochordon "). 

Acrodynia (not in ‘ Dict.').—“ A dermatitis affecting 
the hands and feet ” (Quain’s‘ Dict, of Med.,’ 1883, p. 12). 

Actinomycosis (not in ‘ Dict.’),—** Some incidental re- 


Society revealed the existence of the first genuine in- 
stance of actinomycosis in this country” (Lancet, 
May 2, 1885, p. 808). 

Additamentary (not in ‘ Dict.’),—“ The numerous 
additamentary bones which are met with in old cases of 
osteo-arthritis ’ (Holmes’s ‘ Syst, of Surg.,’ 1871, second 
edition, vol, iv. p, 27). 

Adelomorphous (not in ‘ Dict.’).—** The glands contain 
two sorts of round cells, (1) the smaller so-called Haupt- 
zellen (Haidenhain) or adelomorphous cells (Rollett)” 
(Gamgee’s trans. of Herman's ‘ Physiol.’ 1875, chap. ii, 
p. 99). 

Adenalgia.—Given in Quain’s ‘ Dict of Med.,’ 1885. 

A denitis (not in ‘ Dict.’).—“ Many cases of inflamma. 
tion of glands (adenitis) are regarded as spontaneous” 
(Holmes, ‘ Syst. of Surg.,’ 1870, vol. iii, p.325). “ Inflam- 
mation of lymphatics, adenitis, angicoleucitis ” (/bid.); 
“Congestion and inflammation — adenitis” (Roberts's 
* Handbook of Med.,’ second edit., 1877, vol. ii, p. 285) 

Adenodynia (not in ‘ Dict.’),—‘‘ Pain in a gland” 
(Quain’s ‘ Dict. of Med.,’ 1883, p. 15). 

Adenocele (no quot, in ‘ Dict.’).—*“ Recurrence of an 
adenocele or mammary glandular tumour " ( Lance?, 1860, 
p. 81). ‘“‘ Adenoceles usually commence as a hard 
nodule ” (Holmes’s ‘ Syst. of Surg.,” 1871, second edit., 
vol. v. p. 256). 

Adenoid (earliest quot. 1873).— ‘The name 
adenoid tumour...... may be applied to those tumours 
which in their structures imitate the glands”’ (Paget's 
* Pathology,’ 1870, Lect. xxviii, p. 558, second edit. !). 

Adenomatous (not in * Dict.’). — * Adenomatous or 
glandular growths are occasionally, but rarely, met with 
in the larynx ” (Holmes’s ‘Syst. of Surg,’ second edit. 
1870, vol. iv. p. 578). “We meet with growths, which 
we must call adenomatous” (1881 Sup, to Ziems:en's 
* Cyc. of Med.,’ p. 495). 

Adenoma (not in‘ Dict.’).—This term is used to indi- 
cate a kind of new growth, the tissues of which clearly 
resemble those of the breast-gland itself’ (Holmes's 
‘ Syst. of Surg.,’ 1871, second edit., vol. v. p. 254). Zbid., 
illustration p. 255, adenoma of mammary gland, “ The 
name glandular tumour, adenoid tumour, or adenoma, 
ke.” (Paget's ‘Lect. on Pathology,’ second edit 
lect. xxviii, p.558; also in Quain’s‘ Dict, of Med.,’ 1583, 
p. 15; also in Ziemssen’s ‘Cyc. of Med.,,’ 1851, Sup., 
». 498). 

Adipesis (not in ‘ Dict.’).—*“ General corpulency or 
accumulation of adipose tissue in or upon an organ’ 
(Quain’s * Dict, of Med.,” 1883, P. 17). 

Aeroscope (not in * Dict.’).—“* The suspended matters 
may be collected very simply by Pouchet’s aeroscope 
(1875, Parkes’s‘ Pract. Hygiene,’ fifth edit., vol. iii. p. 150), 

Mi sthesiometer (earliest quot. 1871).—‘‘ A usetul in- 
strument named the asthesiometer ” (Marshall's* Outlines 
of Human Physiolog ry,” vol. i P. 463, 1867). 

i sthesodic (earliest quot, 1878).—" He (Schiff) named 
it the a@sthesodic substance” (Marshall's ‘ Physiol.,’ 
1867, vol. i. p. 342), 

A fier-sensation (not given under “ After-,” II. combi- 
nations).—" A fter-sensations, more or less distinct, are 
noticed in regard to all the senses” ( Marshall, loc. cit., i 
431, 1867). 

Aged-sight (not given under “ Aged,” 2). 
‘ Syst. of Surg.,’ 1871, second edit., Index, 


W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Holmes's 


Mexborough. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE “MERRY MONARCH’S” MUSICIANS, 

The following extracts, taken from the accounts 
of the Cofferer of the Household (preserved in the 
State Paper Office), present a quaint picture of the 
royal musicians constituting the state band of 
Charles IJ. shortly after the Restoration. The 
pames of the different instrumentalists are duly 
given, with the amount of their salaries, and the 
yearly allowance to each for his uniform. 
Although the bill in question is nominally for the 
year ended at Christmas, 1663, it includes pay- 
wents of arrears, in some instances covering the 
two preceding ones, which unduly swelled the 
total to 2,880/. 8s. 6d. Of this sum 6681. 13s. 84d. 
is charged for the violinists ; 162/. 17s. 1ld. for 
the wind instruments ; 385/. 13s. 104d. for the 
lutes ; 43/. for the virginals; and 30/. for the 
tuner. But the heaviest item is for the trum- 
peters, who received 1,590/. Exclusive of these 
payments some members of the royal band 
obtained various sums, from time to time, for new 
instruments, repairing the old ones, travelling ex- 
penses, &c., which are detailed in the subjoined 
transcripts, now first printed, of these curious old 
manuscripts, The prices given for musical instru- 
ments about two hundred years ago are as novel 
as they are interesting :— 

The King’s Private Band :— 
‘he Violins : 

Alsoe allowed for mony paid to viijt of his Ma” 
Music’ons for the Violins, viz., Ambrose Beeland, John 
Singleton, W" Young, Henry Brockwell, John Atkinson, 
Symon Hopper, John Huggins and William Claxton, to 
every of them at xx‘ p’ diem for his wages and 
xyj" ij* vj' p’ annum for his Livery, all payable quar- 
terly and due to them for halfe a yeare ended at our 
Lady Day 1662, Ciiij**vj" iij* iiij*. 

To Richard Dorney and Theophilus Fitz, two other 
of the said Musicon™, at the like wages and Livery p’ 
ann., payable as before and due to them for halfe a yeare 
ended at Mideum’ 1662, xlvj" x* x". 

To Walter Yonckney, one other of the said Music’ ons 
at his like wages and Livery, payable as before and due 
to him for One yeare and a halfe ended at our Lady Day 
1663, Ixix" xvj* iij*. 

To John Yonckney, another of the said Music’ons, at 
the like wages and Livery, payable quarterly and due 
to him for halfe a yeare ended at our Lady Day 
1662, xxiij" v' v". And to Henry Smith, succeeding him 
in the exid roome and place at the like wages and 
Livery »’ ann., payable q"rterly by virtue of his Ma" 
warr't vnder the signet dated the Fifth day of October 
A°®’ RRs Carol’ S’cdi xiiij*®e and due to him for halfe a 
yeare ended at Mich’as 1662, xxiij" v' v’. In all 
xlvj" x* x", 

To Davis Mell, one other of the said Music’ons, at the 
like wages and Livery, payable as before and due to 
him for three quarters of a yeare ended at Mideum’er 
1662, xxxiiij" xviij* j‘ ob. And to W™ Yonckney, suc- 
ceeding in the roome and place of the said Davis 
Mell at the like wages and Livery, payable q*rterly by 
vertue of his Majesties Wartt wnder the Signet dated 
the xxvij'" of September : A° RRs Car’ S'cdi, xiiij'*, and 
due to him for One quarter of a Yeare ended at 
Mich’as 1662, xj" xij’ viij‘ ob. Inall xlvj" x* x‘. 

To John Bannister, another of the said Music’ons, at 








the like wages and Livery, payable as before and due to 
him for one Yeare ended at Mich’as 1662, xlvj" x* x*. 

To Matthew Lock, Composer of the said Violins, at the 
like wages and Livery, payable q"rterly and due to him 
for halfe a yeare ended at Christmas 1662, xxiij' v* v". 

To George Hudson, another Composer of the said 
Violins, at xlij' xv* x" p’ annu’, payable as before and 
due to him for one quarter of a yeare ended at our 
Lady Day 1662, x" xiij* xj" ob. 

To W™ Saunders, another of the said Music’ons, at 
ij’ iiij' p’ diem for his wages and xvj' ij* vj' p’ ann. for 
his Livery, payable as before and due to him for halfe a 
yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, xxix" vij* j". 

And to William Howes, John Strong, Edward Strong, 
Richard Hudson, Philipp Bockett and Henry Comer, 
vij other of the said Music’ons, to every of them at 
xlvj" xij* viij* p’ ann., payable as before and due to them 
for halfe a yeare ended at the same time, Clxiij" iiij* iiij*, 

Total, vj‘lxviij" xiij* viij* ob, 

Musitions for y° Wind Instrum", viz.: 

Alsoe allowed for money paid to William Gregory, 
sen’, John Strong, and Thomas Blagrave, iij** of his Ma" 
Music’ons for the Wind Instruments, to each of them at 
xx" p’ diem for his wages and xvj" ij* vj‘ p’ ann. for his 
Livery, all payable q*rterly and due to them for half a 
yeare ended at our Lady day 1662, Ixix" xvj* iij". 

And to Thomas Lanier, another of the said Music’ons, 
for his like Wages and Livery, due to him for Two 
yeares ended at Christmas 1663, iiij**xiij" xx". 

Total, Clxij" xvij* xj*. 

Lutes and other Private Musick, viz.,: 

Alsoe allowed for money paid to John Singleton, one of 
his Ma‘ Music’ons, for the Lutes and other Priuate 
Musicke, at xl" p’ annum for his wages and xvj" ij* vj" p’ 
ann. for his Livery, payable quarterly and due to him for 
halfe a yeare ended at our Lady Day, 1662, xxviii" xv". 

To Nicholas Laniere, another of the said Music’ons, for 
his like wages and Livery, payable as before and due to 
him for one yeare ended at Mich’as 1662, lvj" ij* vj". 

To Dr. John Wilson, Ditrich Stooskin, and Lewis 
Evans, three others of the said Music’ons, to every of 
them at xx‘ p’ diem for his wages and xvj" ij* vj‘ for his 
Livery p’ ann, payable as before and due to them 
for halfe a yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, 
Ixix" xvj*. iij*. 

To W" Gregory, iun’, one other of the said Musicions, 
at xlvj" p’ ann., payable as before and due to him for the 
same time, xxiij". 

To John Hingeston, one other of the said Musicions, at 
1 p’ ann., payable as before and due to him for the said 
time, xxv". 

To Thomas Baltzer, another of the said Music’ons, at 
Cx" p’ ann,, payable as before and due to him for one 
whole yeare ended at Mich’as 1663, Cx". 

To Henry Lawes, another of the said Music’ons, at xx' 
p’ ann’ for his wages and xvj' ij* vj‘ p’ ann, for his Livery, 
payable q*rterly and due to him for half a yeare ended at 
our Lady Day 1662, xviij" xv4, 

To Paul Bridges, one other of the said Music’ons, for 
the Vyoll de Gambo, xl" p’ annum for his Wages and 
xvj" ij* vj¢ p’ annum for his Livery, payable as before by 
vertue of his Ma"* warrt ynder the Signet dated the xvj'® 
day of July Anno RRs Car Se'di xv and due to him for 
three quarters of a yeare ended at our Lady Day 
1662, xlij" xxij* ob. 

And to Richard Hudson, keeper of his Ma” Lutes and 
Vyolls, at xij’ p’ diem, payable as before and due to him 
for the same time, xiij" xiij* ix, 

Total, CCCiiij**v" xiij* x4 ob. 

Virginalls: viz: 
Alsoe allowed for money paid to Christopher Gibbons, 
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his Ma” Music’on for the Virginalls, at 5 Aa" p’ ann 
for his wages, payable quarterly and due to him for balfe 
a yeare ended at Mich’as 1663, xliij". 

Tuner and Keeper of the Wind Instruments, viz ; 

Alsoe allowed for money paid to John Hingeston, 
Tuner and Repairer of his Ma“ Wind Instruments, for 
his wages at Ix" p’ ann, payable quarterly and due to him 
for halfe a yeare ended at our Lady Day 1662, xxx". 

Trum peters. 

(One sergeant Trumpeter received 100/. a year, and fif- 
teen ordinary Trumpeters and one Kettiedrummer each 
at 602, per annum, for one and a quarter year’s salaries, 
due at Michaelmas, 1663, 1,590/.) 

J. P. Hore. 


(To be continued. ) 





Queries Anout Names or Sarnts, &c.—As I 
sometimes see questions asked on the above sub- 
ject, may I point out where information may be 
found }—viz., in the Bollandists; Alban Butler’s 
saints’ lives (to which Richardson of Derby has 
added a comprehensive index volume); ‘ Britannia 
Sancta,’ by Challoner; Baring Gould's saints’ 
lives; and the ‘Lives of English Saints,’ pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1843-4. Alban Butler refers 
to an unpublished MS. lives of Scottish saints by 
Fr. Patrick Anderson, S.I., a nephew of John 
Leslie, Bishop of Ross, which was in the Scotch 
College at Paris up to the Revolution, and which 
Fr. P. Anderson was anxious to see published ; 
but what was the subsequent fate of the MS. 1 
do not know, unless it be either at Blairs College, 
Aberdeen, or among the valuable, but most jea- 
lously guarded, collection of the late Bishop Kyle, 
formerly at Preshome, now, I believe, at Buckie. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


“Tae Marvettovs Bory.”—The Hon. Roden 
Noel, in his new book ‘ Essays on Poets and 
Poetry,’ thus opens his account of Keats :—“ Our 
theme is Adonais, one who deserves the name of 
‘marvellous boy’ fully as well as Chatterton, to 
whom Coleridge gave it.” Mr. Noel, no doubt, 
while writing had in his mind the memorable 
lines that open the seventh stanza of Wordsworth’s 
‘Leech Gatherer ; or, Resolution and Independ- 
ence ’;— 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride. 
It is pleasant to find that Prof. Knight, who edits 
with excellent taste and judgment, gives this poem 
its full title, and does not leave it, as is the case in 
certain editions, to be discovered by its vague and 
rather unattractive sub-title merely. See Knight’s 
* Wordsworth’s Poetical Works,’ ii. 275. 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Latin Maxims,—On visiting the study of the 
late Bishop Wordsworth at Risebolme after his 
death I found the following Latin lines over the 


which as faithfully as that revered prelate sought 
to do may well be the aim of us all;— 
Fide Deo; dic sepe preces; peccare caveto ; 
Sis humilis; pacem dilige ; magna fuge ; 
Multa audi; dic pauca ; tace secreta; minori 
Parcito ; majori cedito; ferto parem ; 
Propria fac ; non differ opus; sis largus egeno ; 
Pacta tuere; pati disce ; memento mori. 


Epmunp VENABLEs, 


“ A Joun Roperts.”—A new measure of driok, 
enough to keep a man tipsy from Saturday to Sun- 
day night, is universally known throughout Wales 
as “‘A John Roberts.” It derives its name from 
the author of the Sunday Closing Act. See 
Standard, March 11. 

Joun Cnurcnitu Sikes. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E, 


Inventor or Specracies. — Il Bibliofilo, 
February, 1886, has a curious and learned article 
on ‘*L’Invenzione degli Occhiali, rivelata dei 
documenti e della bibliografia,” by Signor Gio- 
vanni Pansa, of Rome, in which the claims of 
Salvino degli Armati (Florence, c. 1317), Ales- 
sandro Spina Pisano (¢. 1312), and Donna Trotula, 
Salernitana (c. 1050), and others are fully dis- 
cussed, with the conclusions. The documentary 
differences leave the question still requiring its 
(Edipus—possibly to be found among documents 
hitherto unexplored concerning the history of 
medical art. Este. 


Aytosine Itiveraries. —Brotaer Fapian 
refers in two places to the ‘Itinerary’ or‘ Itin. Ant.’ 
(7™ §. i. 221). At the earlier reference we find 
Ad Ausam in a foot-note; this should be Ad 
Ansam, which occurs in the ninth Iter, among 
the Eastern Counties, between Combretonium and 
Camulodunum or Colchester, and pointing ob- 
viously to Stratford Hills, over the River Stour. 
The later reference is more complex. I read, 
“the Riduna of the Antonine itineraries,” but this 
form is not so given. We have Riduno in the 
Peutinger tables, which is supposed to correspond 
with Muridunum, given in the twelfth and fif- 
teenth Iters of Antonine, and identified with 
Seaton or Honiton, in Devonshire. A. Hatt. 


Daypen’s Use or Iystincr.—In ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ pt. i., we find the line— 

By natural instinct they change their lord, 

A note in Bell’s edition says :—“ A slight altera- 
tion would redeem the metre: ‘ How they, by 
natural instinct, change their lord.’...... This is the 
only line in which the melody is flattened into 
prose.” The silliness of this note is only equalled 
by its impertinence. Of course the line is quite 
right as it stands, The word natural has its three 
full syllables, and the word instinct is accented on 
the second syllable, which the annotator never 
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Shakespeare, if he ever read that author; see 
‘Cor.,’ V. iii. 35; ‘Cymb.,’ 1V. ii. 177; V. v. 381; 
‘Rich. III. ,” IL. iii. 42, &c. It is rather hard that 
ignorance should be made the ground for condemn- 
ing a good writer. Wa ter W. Sxkear. 


Mrs. Harris.—I do not know if it has ever 
been suggested that Dickens had a reminiscence 
of Richardson in his mind when he named Mrs. 
Gamp’s immortal friend. The idea struck me 
that it was so on taking up ‘Pamela’ the other 
day. Miss Darnford relates to her mother that, 
the heroine being unwilling to have a midwife 
in the house, was hoodwinked thas:— 

“This d»y, Mrs. Harris, a distant relation of mine, 
tho’ not of yours, sir and madam, is arrived from Essex, 
to make me a visit; and Mr. B. has been so good as to 
prevail upon her, in compliment to me, to take up her 
abode here, while she stays in town, which, she says, will 
be about a week.” 

It seems possible that this may have snggested 
the name. B. Moyrcomeri£ Rankine, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tar Deatu anv Boriat or Coiiey Cipser. 
—It has frequently been stated that Colley Cibber 
died in Berkeley Square, and lies interred in West- 
minster Abbey. It is so set forth upon the authority 
of Dr. Doran in ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants.’ That 
Colley Cibber at one time lived in Berkeley Square 
seems certain. In the ‘Life’ of his daughter 
Charlotte Clarke is contained a letter bearing date 
March 8, 1755, addressed to him “at his house in 
Berkeley Square.” He died in 1757, Cibber was 
poor and a gambler; his plays brought him no 

rofit ; probably he enjoyed some income as Poet 

aureate in addition to his annual “ tierce of 
canary,” and Berkeley Square may have been in 
his time a less costly and fashionable place of 
abode than it is at present ; otherwise it is difficult 
to account for his residence there. But did he die 
in Berkeley Square? In the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ there is a curiously circumstantial account 
of his death at Islington. Peter Cunningham, in 
his ‘Handbook of London,’ enumerates Cibber 
among “the eminent inhabitants” of Isling- 
ton, pointing out the house in which his death 
occurred as “next to the Castle Tavern” in that 
suburb. And was he buried in Westminster 


Abbey? If so, why is the fact not recorded in 
Dean Stanley’s ‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ 
or in Neale’s copious ‘ History of the Abbey’; and 
where is his tomb, monument, tablet, or inscrip- 
tion? Peter Cunningham states distinctly that 
Cibber was interred in the vaults of the Danish 





Church in Wellclose Square, built by his father, 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, at the expense of Christian V., 
King of Denmark. The church, which contained a 
tablet to the memory of Jane Colley, the wife of 
Caius Colley and the mother of Colley, was held on 
lease by the Trustees of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, and in 1845 was first opened as 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Church. Cun- 
ningham does not mention Cibber among the 
“eminent inhabitants” of Berkeley Square. Pos- 
sibly the square included, besides the mansions of 
the great, houses of smaller size let at a cheaper 
rate. At one of the houses died Pope’s Martha 
Blount in 1762. Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
throw light upon this confused question of the 
death and burial of Colley Cibber ? 
Daniet HipwEtt. 
17, Canonbury Street, N. 


Parisivs For Paristis.—In the imprints of 
some early Paris books we find “ Puarisius,” 
evidently used as equivalent to “ Parisiis.” In 
a twelfth century MS., a martyrologium, in my 
possession there occurs on January 3, “ Ciuitate 
parisius sc’e genouefe uirginis,” t.¢, “In the 
Jity Paris [the festival or commemoration] of 
St. Genevieve, Virgin.” In these cases the use 
of the form “ Parisius ” appears to be intentional, 
and not a mere slip of the printer or writer. 
What is the explanation of it ? 

Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Rererence Wantev.—In the description of 
the passage of a gentleman, in March, 1776 (?), 
from Nice to Turin mention is made of Brovis 
or Bovis—evidently Braus—as a very difficult 
mountain. Not being able to find either the quo- 
tation or the name of the gentleman who sent the 
quotation and the name of the book he quoted 
from, I ask you to let me know, if possible, where 
I might find the passage. Gro, A. MULLER. 


Exouisn Barons AnD Kwicuts 1n IRELAND. 
—What is the title of the book which gives 
information as to the Protestant Royalist 
officers who served the king (Charles I.)in Ireland 
before June 5, 1649, commonly called “the 
forty-nine officers”? It gives special information 
respecting the officers of Ulster, with particulars of 
the lands and houses awarded to them in Ireland 
in lieu of arrears due. Is the Roll of Battle 
Abbey considered a bond fide or authentic record 
of the Norman, Belgian, and other knights who 
came over with William the Conqueror to Eng- 
land ; and, further, does any record exist of the lands, 
&c., awarded to these knights by the Conqueror 
for their services ; and is there any roll or record 
existing giving the names of the knights who went 
to Ireland with Strongbow, and showing or de- 
scribing the armorial bearings, crests, &c., used by 
each of these knights ; and also an account of the 
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lands, &c., awarded them for their services in Ire- | No doubt this statement appears on p. 208 of ‘ The 
land? Farther, is there any roll or record exist- | Life of Mr. Thomas Gent,’ 1832, the editor of 
ing of the knights, barons, and other followers of | which says that the work was without a title-page, 
Henry II. who accompanied him in his visit to | and “ must have been about the year 1772.” But 
Ireland in 1172, with their armorial bearings, &c.?| I have reason to doubt the accuracy of this date ; 
H. A. j|and I should like to know if any other corre- 
Movers Parisa Reoisters.—Can any one | Spondent shares my doubt, or can point clearly to 
who may be interested in the compilation of | the work by Gent which is a translation of Dr. H. 
modern pedigrees and the collection of evidences | Dering’s poem. Not having the latter at band, I 
for such kindly tell me what is the best way of | *™ disposed to guess that Gent's publication may 
preserving 7 a convenient manner copies of parish -. - nn oe a oiled —k 
registers as they are now made out? These doubt- | UNG Aalixed to the two leaves entitied p 
less are more full and precise than the registers of | S*ructive, Poetical, and Entertaining History of 
the last century and previous. But the latter|the Ancient Militia in Yorkshire’; but this is 
have the great advantage that they can be simply | dated 1760. The White Knights copy of these 
transcribed as they stand, the former have to be | *Wo leaves brought 2/. 13s. The Historical Anti- 
copied on to printed forms similar to those in| ties” are — = — 
which the originals are entered. How can such | P®8®, © pp. 1\'+. JLIAN MARSHALL. 
copies be kept so as to be easy of reference, and in Cuetwyyp MSS.—Can any of your correspond- 
some degree uniform with other evidences, like | ents inform me where the Chetwynd MSS. are 
copies of wills? In some cases entries of deposited? About 1630 Walter Chetwynd, of 
baptisms and burials can be transcribed, but this Grendon, co. Warwick, son and heir of Walter 
is not the case with registers of marriages, The Chetwynd, of Ingestre, co. Suffolk, married 
cumbrous form of these last also makes it almost Frances, daughter of Edward Hesilrig, of Thed- 
impossible in printing to give more than abstracts dingworth, co. Leicester. The Chetwynd MSS. 
of them. contain, I believe, matter relating to Thedding- 
worth and the hamlet of Hathorp. Being inter- 
ested in the history of those places, I am 
wishing to find the papers referred to, and 
would feel obliged for information as to any 
other records bearing on the same. E. L. 





Bonaparte Famity.—I should be very grate- 
ful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me the 
name of the author or publisher, or both, of a book 
called ‘A History of the Napoleon Buonaparte 
Family in Corsica.’ I am under the impression 
that it was reviewed in the Times (inter alia) 
within the last six months; but the index keeper pological or archeological society’s Transactions, 
has been unable to discover the SOvOOW. and in what volume, did Col. Lane Fox (now 

M. P. Curistte. General Pitt Rivers) speak of “ Wishnoo’s thunder- 

Tne Lorp’s Prarer.—I have a small book, | bolts,” which are found and held for sacred in 
size of pages 5} in. by 34 in., bound in stiff boards | India? H. G. 
and covered with a mottled blue paper, which I 
take to be the original binding. The title is, 
“Specimen | Qvadraginta | Diversarym atqve | 
inter se Differen- | tium linguarum & | dialect- 
orum ; | videlicet, | Oratio Domi- | nica Totidem | 
linguis expressa | Hieronymvs Megiservs. | Fran- 
coforti, | ex Typographéo | Ioannis Spiessij. | 
m.p.xcil.” Then follow the forty different copies 
of the prayer (each occupying one page, with a 
border round it), commencing with “I. Hebraicé,”| To Cork, or Cark.—May I venture to ask for 
and ending with “‘ XL. Chiniact, vel Sinensium | some account of the way in which this word comes 
Lingua. Ang. Roce.” May I ask if any of | to be used in reference to the process of giving 
your readers can say what may be the value of this | three projections to horse-shoes, in order to enable 
little book, which is in an excellent state of pre- | the horses to keep a firm grip of the ground in 
servation ? . frosty weather? Provincially the word is well 
known in this sense, and the definition is given in 
Worcester’s ‘ Dictionary,’ with the variation calk ; 
but there is no clue furnished to its origin in 
either form. W. S. B. H. 


Wisnnoo’s TaunperRBOLTs.—In what anthro- 


Durroy.—Can you or any of your correspond- 
ents inform me, through the medium of ‘ N. & Q., 
of the origin of the name of Dutton ; or say which 
branch of the original family became located in 
Nantwich, Cheshire? Ifa pedigree could be given 
by any of your kind correspondents I should feel 
greatly obliged. E. T. Breyer. 

Castleton, near Manchester. 


Tomas Geyt.—In areply (7 S, i. 276) on the 
subject of works by Dr. Dering, Dean of Ripon, it 
is stated that one of these, his ‘ Reliquie Ebora- 
censes,’ “ was translated by Thomas Gent (York, 





1771} 8vo).” If this statement is correct, what Drake's Surp.—The following passage occurs 
is the name under which this translation appeared? ' in ‘The Hearse of the Right Honourable Robert 
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| 
Earl of Essex,’ by Richard Vines, 1646 :—* We 
doe not lay up the carkasse of every Cole-ship 
with that respect as that of Drake’s was; though 
confessedly the one must rot, as well as the other.” 
Does any other author allude to this fact ? 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Bristo. Cuurcnes: ‘Tne Pivor.’—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & ().’ favour me with the title and 
author of the book in which twelve views of 
Bristol churches appeared, assumably about 1835 ? 
They were engraved (probably on copper) by Wil- 
liam Miller, 1834-5, for George Davey, Broad 
Street, Bristol. Size of book, perhaps quarto. 
Also the name of the author of ‘The Pilot,’ a 
book published by A. C. Baynes, Liverpool, 
about 1831 ? W. F. M. 


Carvev Resus.—Just above the outer gate of 
staircase No. 7, in Worcester College Old Build- 
ings, Oxford, are two shields of stone. One of 
these is surmounted by a mitre, and bears as a 
rebus the letter W, a comb, and atun. Who was 
the W. Compton thus shadowed forth, and living 
in the thirteenth century? Also, what is the 
meaning of the other rebus, viz., three long- 
stemmed goblets? This shield is surmounted by 
a crown. E. W. Lummis. 


Autuor or Eritapn WantTeD.— 
Just to its lips the cup of Life it press'd, 
Found the taste bitter, and refused the rest ; 
Then, gently turning frém the face of day, 
It gently sighed its little eoul away, 
M. B. 


Herarpic Seat.—A friend of mine is very 
desirous to ascertain the name and title of the 
original owner of a large old seal, which bears the 
following arms:—Quarterly 1 and 4, gyronny of 
8 sable and or; 2 and 3, quarterly or and purpure; 
surmounted by the coronet of a baron; supporters, 
two horses; and motto, “N’oubliez pas.” The 
Ist and 4th quarters are plainly Campbell, with 
the colours reversed. The tradition is that it 
belonged to a Scottish nobleman whose title be- 
came forfeited, and he or his heir having escaped 
to America, died there without issue. The seal 
has been for some generations three, at all events 
—in the possession of the family of my lady friend. 


Y. 8. M. 


*Puxcn 1x Lonvon,’—I possess Nos. 1 to 10 of 
a penny periodical with the above title, “ Printed 
for the Proprietors by J. Duncombe, 19, Little 
Queen Street.” The date is 1832. Can any of 
your readers tell me how many numbers of this 

“ catchpenny ” were published ? 
R. Hatxetr Lorp. 

[See 6t 8, vii, 167.] 


OystermoutH CasTLe.—Perhaps some reader 


ferences anent this fine old ruin. I may mention 
that it is not, so far as I am aware, named by 
Camden or Caradoc. Mr. Nicholas, in his ‘Gla- 
morganshire’ (1874), devotes a dozen or so lines to 
this subject, and says the founding of this fortress 
is ascribed to Henry Beaumont by some, and by 
others to Richard de Granville. ‘ England, Wales, 
and Scotland’ (1627) names the castle; Timbs’s 
‘ Abbeys, Castles,’ &c., does not refer to it; Grose 
names it as one of the antiquities of the county, 
but that is all. Atrrep Cras, Jonas, 
Swansea, 


“Tne DARK AGEsS”—as Coleridge said, the 
ages concerning which we are in the dark.—What 
is the earliest discoverable use of the phrase “ Dark 
ages”? James D, Bourwer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Russian Game. —Can you or any of your 
readers give me any information about the Russian 
game of “iéralache,” defined in Tourguénief’s ‘ Péres 
et Enfants’ as ‘‘ Espéce de Whist” ? Basi. 


“VINAIGRE DES QUATRE VOLEURS.”—I copy 
the following from L’Intermédiaire, xvii. 658:— 
“ Vinaigre des quatre voleurs (xvii, 555).—Voici le 
texte copié dans une brochure de 12 pages, imprimée 4 
Angers, chez Ernest le Sourd, en 1530. 
“ Recette pour faire du vinaigre des quatre voleurs : 
Sur un feu bien ardent, 
Dans un réchaud profond, 
Mettez-y Peyronnet, 
Polignac et Marmont : 
Et sans plus d’artifice 
Ajoutez-y Mangin, 
Préfet de police ; 
Retirez la vapeur 
Et vous aurez du vinaigre 
Des quatre voleurs, “Sus,” 

a Alencon,” 

Who were Peyronnet, Polignac, Marmont, and 
Mangin, and for what acts of theft are they noted ? 
I shall be grateful for any information on this sub- 
ject. Creer ET AUDAX. 

[ Statesmen, administrators, or soldiers, who, at the 
revolution of 1830, on account of their services to the 
dethroned dynasty, were extremely unpopular. ] 


TuoLouse Gotp.—What is the meaning of this? 
I quote from John Smyth’s ‘Lives of the Berke- 
leys,’ vol. i. p. 102 :— 

“It seemes worthy theire meditation whether such 
lands and tythes in the hands of many remarkable houses, 
in the last one hundred yeares, have not bene like Tho- 
louse gold, that never prospered with any: or as vnfor- 
tunat as the Seians horse, breaking still the necke of 


his possessor,” 
XK? & 


Cuaret, Somerset House.—The register book 
of the chapel at Somerset House (old) had entries 
relating to the Bouverie family, and was sold 
before 1829 at Christie’s, and so went into private 
hands, Can it now be traced? OC. A. Warp. 





will kindly assist me with any particulars or re- 
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Stvere Woman’s Caurcararp.—In South- 
wark women who died in the licensed stews were 
buried in a spot so called. Was it within the 
liberties of Winchester Palace? What became of 
it? It is not named in Boyle’s View, 1799. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“Tae Ipter anpD Breakrast Taste Com- 
PANION, a New and Fashionable Journal of Litera- 
ture, Fine Arts, Satire, and the Stage, London, 
Published for the Proprietor by George Denney, at 
the Office, 7, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
1837.”—How many parts of this were published ? 
Is the authorship known? It was issued in parts 
ut twopence each, with cuts after the style of 


Cruikshank. a a 


Replies. 


DIBDIN’S NAVAL BALLADS. 
(7™ S. i. 187.) 

I am happy to conclusively answer these ques- 
tions of Nemo, and do my best to expose the 
falsehood of frequent declarations made by a mul- 
titude of ignorant writers concerning the authorship 
of this excellent sailor's song, ‘ Ben Block.’ But 
neither I nor any one need expect to stop a com- 
monly received error from continuing to be 
circulated, seeing how difficult it is to counteract 
it by most ample disproof. False coin may be 
detected and nailed to the counter, once for all. 
But hundreds peruse an erroneous assertion in 
print who never see the answer and confutation. 
Moreover, most people are incapable of judging 
evidence or reasoning soundly, so they gladly 
accept “ popular” rubbish, in cheap miscellanies, 
and disregard more thoughtful study as being of 
the dryasdust school, Nemo is of superior 
qualifications, and deserves a courteous explana- 
tion. His theory (which is a very old one, often 
urged and never confuted) is absolutely erroneous. 
His reasoning fails because he confounds three 
distinct “ Ben Block” songs, each by a different 
author, The best of these is the one in question ; 
it deserves all praise, and is so difficult of access to 
the public that I here subjoin the words. I have 
known the song, and sung it, since early years. 
It possesses its own tune, simple and good. 
This is the “ Ben Block was a veteran of naval 
renown.” It was written and sung, in London 
and Birmingham, by Jobn Collins, printed in his 
amusing volume called ‘ Scripscrapologia,’ 1804, 
p. 59, as ‘The Naval Subaltern,’ along with 
his other ditties, many of superior merit. Among 
them are his ‘Date Obolum Belisario, ‘The 
Golden Days of Good Queen Bess,’ ‘ Comfort for 
the Poor in the Worst of Times’ (on which I hope 
to send a word speedily), ‘The Chapter of Kings,’ 
* Poor Tom’ (a personal banter on Charles Dib- 





din, burle:quing his ‘ Poor Jack’), ‘The Despond- 
ing Negro,’ ‘ Llangolee,” ‘How to be Happy, 
and that truly beautiful song of ‘To-morrow,’ 
beginning “ In the Downhill of Life, when I find 
I’m declining,” which was given by Palgrave, in 
‘The Golden Treasury,’ as by “ one Collins,” with 
whose Christian name and career he was wholly 
unacquainted. Charles Dibdin’s ‘“‘ Ben Block” is 
one of his poorest compositions, and begins 
“Would you hear a sad story of woe”; it holds 
the title and burden of ‘A Watery Grave,’ and 
is of date 1790. Dibdin composed the music 
when he wrote the words, and sang it at the 
Lyceum in his “‘ entertainment sans souci,” ‘ The 
Wags ; or, the Camp of Pleasure.’ A third “ Ben 
Block ” begins “ I was press’d while a rowing so 
happy.” I possess two copies of it, one in Neil’s 
‘Pocket Melodist,’ 1804, vol. i. p. 163 ; the other 
in ‘The Vocal Gleaner’ (Dibdin’s songs, &c.), 
1827, ii. 43. Let me mention a fourth “ Ben 
Block,” of which the title was earned by the popu- 
larity of the first, and by the same author, Jobn 
Collins ; it is‘ Old Ben Block’s Advice to the Brave 
Tars of Old England,’ a song written at the time of 
Parker’s naval mutiny at the Nore, 1797. It 
begins, ‘“‘Mind your bearings, brave boys, and 
beware how you steer.” Here is the true “ Ben 
Block ”:— 
Tas Navat Suparrery. 

Ben Block was a veteran of naval renown, 

And renown was his only reward ; 
For the Board still neglected his merit to crown, 

As no interest he held with “ my Lord!” 
Yet brave as old Benbow was sturdy old Ben, 

And he ‘d laugh at the cannon’s loud roar, 
When the death-dealing broadside made worm’s-meat of 

men, 
And the scuppers were streaming with gore. 


Nor could a Lieutenant's poor stipend provoke 
The staunch Tar to despise scanty prog ; 

But his biscuit he ‘d crack, turn his quid, crack his joke, 
And drown care in a jorum of grog 

Thus yar after year in a subaltern state 
Poor Ben for his King fought and bled ; 

‘Till time had unroof d ali the thatch from his pate, 
And the hair from his temples had ded, 


When on humbly saluting, with sinciput bare, 


The first Lord of th’ Admiralty once, 
Quoth his Lordship, ‘‘ Lieutenant, you ‘ve lost all your 


hair, 
Since I last had a peep at your sconce ! ” 
“ Why, my Lord ”’—replied Ben—“ it with truth may be 


said, 

While a bald pate I long have stood under; 
There have so many Captains walk d over my head, 

That to see me quite scalp’d 'twere no wonder !” 

Had Dibdin been the author of these lines it 

would have accounted for the interruption of his 
pension (he being in pay of the Government to 
make the navy popular, and encourage volunteer 
enlistment, not to point out departmental abuses). 
But he had nothing to do with this song, and 
there was jealousy between him and Collins, 
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Moreover, the dates are conflicting. Dibdin’s 
pension, ‘‘ conferred in 1814,” could not be inter- 
rupted on account of a song printed ten years 
earlier, signed by John Collins as author, and 
sung in 1798. Even if we correct the assigned 
date of Dibdin’s pension, which was given in 
1803 (not 1814, as cited by Nemo), and with- 
drawn by the Grenville administration in March, 
1810, this cannot affect the authorship. John 
Collins’s mark is on every word. Nemo men- 
tions two stanzas, but there were three, those 
given above ; the second part of the tune comes 
in at the fifth, thirteenth, and twenty-first lines. 
To the first question of Nemo I emphatically 
answer, No! I believe the pension was never 
resumed after 1810. J. Woooratt Essworrtn. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


A poem of six verses, commencing, 
Ben Block was a vet’ran of naval renown, 
And renown was his only reward ; 
For the Board still neglected his merits to crown, 
As no intrest he held with my lord, 

was written by John Collins, and published by 
him in his book of poems entitled, ‘ Scripscrap- 
ologia,’ printed M. Swinney, Birmingham, 1804. 
This ballad may have been sung in his entertain- 
ment ‘The Brush,’ or printed in his paper, the 
Birmingham Chronicle, and in time have been 
attributed to Dibdin, from its nautical style. Such 
misrepresentations seem to have been common, 
for, in his ““ Apology to the Reader,” he says :— 

“Tis true, indeed, that some of the Articles in his 
Bill of Fare have already met the Public Eye, as a Few 
of them have been serv'd up, for the Reading of the Day, 
in his own periodical paper (the Birmingham Chronicle), 
and copied from thence, though not altogether correctly, 
into other provincial Prints, while their Editors omitted 
to insert the Name of poor Brush at the Bottom of the 
Scroll, though it stared them in the Face when palming 
upon their Readers, his Flights of Fancy as their own !’ 
Should Nemo wish for a copy of the entire poem, 
I should be pleased to forward it to him if be will 
communicate with me. B. WALKER. 

90, Belmont Row, Birmingham, 


Negative evidence is, of course, of very little 
value as compared with positive ; but as a collector 
of Dibdin’s songs, as published by him on single 
sheets, [ can only say that I have never, during 
twenty years, met with a copy of the “‘ Ben Block” 
of “‘ two terse stanzas,” described by Nemo. This 
does not prove that it never was written by Dib- 
din ; but, if it was ever printed by him, I should 
like to see acopy. The story of Dibdin’s pension 
being stopped on account of his publication of such 
a song is not mentioned in the careful memoir in 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ contributed by Mr. Husk. 
It is probably a myth. JuLian MarsHALt. 


In Hogarth’s “ Memoir,” prefixed to the two- 
volume edition of Dibdin’s ‘ Songs’ (1842), it is 
stated that the pension of 200/., granted to him in 








1803, was taken away by the Grenville govern- 
ment 1806-7, but for what cause is not stated. This 
edition of Dibdin has “Ben Block,” of the senti- 
mental, not the satirical character. The song is 
from the “entertainment” called ‘The Wags,’ 
which was produced originally in 1797. I hope 
these dates may be of use to Nemo in his inquiry. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Finpen’s Intustrations to ‘Tue Lire AnD 
Works or Lorp Byron,’ 1833 (7" S. i. 269).— 
This work is in three volumes, each containing 
41 plates and a title-vignette, in all 126 en- 
yravings, with descriptive text to each by 
W. Brockedon. In the list of plates in the 
first volume occurs this notice :—‘‘ The follow- 
ing Vignettes, which were published by Mr. 
Murray in his Complete Edition, in 12mo., of 
the ‘ Life and Works of Lord Byron,’ have been 
added to the 4to. edition of these I\lustrations.” 
Of these there are 17 in vol. i, 16 in vol. ii., 
and 2 in vol. iii, and they have no de- 
scriptive text. The first large plate is ‘‘ Gibraltar,” 
the last “ Missolonghi.” ‘‘ Ada” is the last plate 
in the first volume ; ‘‘Thine” is the eleventh in 
the second. The work was originally issued in 
numbers, but when made up into volumes “ it 
was thought desirable to arrange them in a 
manner less desultory than was the unavoidable 
order of their publication” (Advertisement in 
vol. i.). This collation is made from a copy bound 
at the time of publication, in 4to., with picked 
India paper proofs, and presumably complete. The 
copy referred to in the query seems to consist of 
the first volume, some few plates of the second, and 
the additional vignettes. The total number of 
plates and vignettes in a perfect copy is 161. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

These illustrations were publisbed both in 8vo. 
and 4to. form. The first volume of the 4to, edition 
should contain 59 plates, including 17 vignettes, 
“‘ which were published by Mr. Murray in his 
complete edition, in 12mo., of the ‘Life and 
Works of Lord Byron’”; the second, 58 plates, 
including 16 vignettes “added to the 4to. edition”; 
and the third, 50 plates, including 2 vignettes 
‘‘added to the 4to. edition.” No letterpress is 
given to the vignettes. The first volume has an 
engraving of Lord Byron at the age of nineteen as 
the frontispiece, with a vignette of Villeneuve on 
the title-page. It commences with “Gibraltar” 
and ends with “The Castle of St. Angelo.” The 
second volume has a vignette of Lausanne on the 
title-page. It commences with “ Rome ” and ends 
with “St. Sophia.” The third volume has an en- 
graving, after G. Sanders, of Lord Byron as the 
frontispiece, with a vignette of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
on the title-page. It commences with “ Aberdeen,” 
and ends with “The Castellated Rhine.” The first 
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two volumes are dated 1833, the third is dated 
1834. The illustrations originally appeared in 
twenty-four parts, G. F. R. B. 


I possess a copy of the “ Finden” edition, _— 
in three small quarto volumes as published, 
which there is letterpress to every ieskndion, 
Vol. i. begins with “ Gibraltar” and ends with 
** Ada.” “Thine” is the eleventh illustration in 
vol. ii. I had them volume by volume as they 
were published, so they are sure to be correct. 

Emity Barcway, 

Wickham Market. 


Berpasu (7 §, i. 147, 217).—May I suggest, 
before the meaning and derivation of this word is 
further discussed, that it would be desirable to 
ascertain distinctly when it was first used? The 
reference to the Guardian, 1713, is, I think, 
questionable. Certainly in the folio of that date, 
and in the five following editions, the word is 
bardash ; and I believe it was not till some years 
later that a corrector of the press, assuming it to 
be an error, changed the word into berdash. If I 
am correct in this, it is hardly necessary to add 
that in thus seeking for the use of new or uncommon 
words, and affixing dates to them, it is essential to 
compare later reprints with original editions. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

| A contributor, who sends only half his contribution, 
omitting that with the signature, refers to a discussion 
on the word opened by Dr, Rimsavtt, 2™ 8, viii, 453.) 


Curious Surnames (7" §., i. 65).—I should like 
to add to my notes at the above reference the fol- 
lowing extracts from my note-books :— 

“ Franciscus Leatherbarrow de Liverpool sepultus fuit 
Maij 16° 1700,”  Northop, co, Flint. 

‘Thomas filius Jo: Civilbothom bapt’us 13° Maij 
1683.” Whitford, co Flint. 
In the accounts of the churchwardens of Chiswick 
occurs the name of “John Laughter,” who was 
rated at a shilling, but I regret to find that I have 
mislaid my note of it. To these may be added the 
name of “ Matthew Argument,” who was convicted 
of arson at the Durham Assizes last January. 

Ervest A, Epptewairte. 
74, King Edward Road, Hackney, 


Narpotron I.’s Dream (7 §, i. 110, 178).— 
See also Hood’s ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Review : a 
New Version, Hood’s ‘Comic Poems,’ 1885, 
pp. 352-354. A similar idea is worked out in 


Bret Harte’s ‘A Second Review of the Grand | 


Army,’ which refers to a spectre review in Wash- 
ington of 
The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 
The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 


Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Glasgow. 





Sreece (7" §. i. 267).—There is an engraving 
by Vertue of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s portrait of 
Steele in ‘The Dramatick Works of Sir Richard 
Steele’ (1723), and also one by Basire of Steele at 
the age of forty-six in the first volume of ‘ The 
Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele’ 
(1787). A portrait of Steele forms the frontispiece 
of the first volume of H. R. Montgomery’s 
‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele’ (1865). This appears to be after Sir God- 
frey Kneller'’s portrait. G. F. R. B. 


Pentameters (7 §, i, 70, 114).—The lines 
from Ovid which my friend Mr.' Bucktey sup- 
poses to have served as a source of inspiration to 
Yoleridge when he wrote his well-known distich— 

In the Hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column 

In the Pentameter aye falling in melody back, 
prompted, if they prompted anybody, Schiller, 
and not Coleridge, who translated, and well trans- 
lated Schiller’s 

Im Hexameter steigt des Springquelle fliissige Saiile, 

Im Pentameter drauf fillt sie melodisch herab, 

Schiller’s ‘ Werke,’ i, 396, 
I have always quoted this (from memory) as, 
des Brunnens silberne Klarheit, 
and Coleridge as, 
the fountain’s silvery brightness. 
I should like to know if these are really different 
readings, or are due only to my own imagination 
or that of my original informant. 
Henry H. Giaps, 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


Meresmen (7 §, i. 288).—There are four kin- 
dred words, all in Webster-Mabn’s ‘ Dictionary’: 
mere, “a boundary ” (Bacon) ; mere, ‘‘to divide, 
limit, or bound” (Spenser) ; merestead, ‘‘ the land 
within the boundaries of a farm” (Longfellow) ; 
and merestone, ‘a stone designating a limit or 
boundary” (Bacon). According to the Act 4&5 
Vic. cap. xxv. 8. 1, justices were to appoint 
“one or more fit and proper Person or Persons to aid 
and assist, when required, any officer appointed as afore- 
said in examining, ascertaining, and marking out the 
reputed boundaries of each county, city, &c. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


It simply (I had almost said merely) means 
“boundary-men.” Meer-stone, %.¢., boundary 
stone, occurs in Bacon’s ‘ Essays.’ From A.-S. ge- 
mer're, a boundary. Watrter W. Sxeart. 

[A similar explanation is also supplied by W. G. P., 
H.8., T. Cann Huaues, B.A., Rev, E. Tew, M,. A. Rev. 
Ep, MARSMALt, and G, PB. R. BJ 


‘Memoirs or Grimavp1’ (6" §S. xii. 427, 500; 
7 §,. i. 36).—There is another question connected 
with the 1846 edition of this book which I may 
ask to be allowed to put. Mr. John F. Dexter, 
in his ‘ Hints to Dickens Collectors,’ says this edi- 
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tion has additional notes, “‘ supposed to have been 
written by Charles Whitehead, but in reality 
supplied by J. H. Burn.” In the Atheneum for 
December 26, 1846, ‘Memoirs of Grimaldi, the 


Clown,’ edited by Boz, with additions by Charles | 
Whitehead, is advertised, and, if I mistake not, | 
the name of Whitehead is on the title-page of the | 


book. As your correspondent Mr. Mackenzie 


Bett is, I believe, bringing out a new edition of | 
his ‘ Life of Whitehead,’ he may perhaps be able | 


to explain this discrepancy. Mr. Dexter is gener- 
ally well informed, and he is right, I think, in 
stating that two of Cruikshank’s original plates 
were omitted from the edition of 1846. 
W. F, P. 
Heracoic (7 §, i. 230, 278).—In the absence 
of further evidence I should conclude that the 
arms on the old silver are probably those of Chap- 
pell, and that the crest has been modified by 
accident ; or perhaps because the rather singular 
composition could not be made out. I have 
known a somewhat similar alteration made from 
the engraver having copied a damaged seal. 
8. J. A. S. 


3umBoaT Woman (7" §, i, 289).—A bumboat 
woman is a woman who attends to a bumboat. 
What that is, and its etymology, I have already 
explained in my ‘Dictionary,’ my explanation 
being copied from Wedgwood, who is certainly 
right. Itis confirmed by the account of btinne in 
Koolman’s ‘ E. Friesic Dictionary.’ A bumboat is 
a bun-boat, a boat furnished (originally) with a 
bun, or receptacle for keeping fish alive ; hence a 
boat with a receptacle for provisions. 

I deny that a bum-bailiff is a bound-bailiff. 
There is no such word as bound-batliff; it was a 
cool invention of Blackstone’s to account for a 
word he did not understand. No one can find it. 

Wa ter W. Sxear, 

[Innumerable replies have been received. Here are a 
few. From boomboat, a boat carrying a sail with a boom 
at the foot, like the mainsail of a cutter (J. Moxon), 
Mayhew's ‘London Labour and the London Poor’ 
says “ /um-Loats, or rather Lbaum-boats, that is to say, the 
boats of the harbour, from the German Jauwm, a haven 
or bar” (E,H, Coteman). Admiral Smyth's ‘Sailor's 
Word-Book ’ says, ‘‘ corrupted from bombard, the vessels 
in which beer was formerly carried to sailors” 
(G. F. R. B. and W. Lyaut). The Rev. A. Smyth 
Palmer's ‘ Folk Etymology’ derives bumboat from Dan. 
bombard, which it is suggested is from Dutch boom, a 
harbour bar (! a harbour); Swed. Jem (F. C. BinkBeck 
Terry), The Rey. EB. Tew, M.A., refers to the deriva- 
tion given in Wedgwood. | 


Cuainep Bisixs (7™ §, i, 49, 152, 218).—In 
the old parish church, Chelsea, there is, under the 
gallery below the south-west window, a lectern and 
bookcase, containing the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
the Homilies, Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ and another 
book, “ huge volumes, heavily bound in leather, 
with massive clasps, chained to the desk, where 


| they may be read.” On March 7 they were under 
lock and key. Hare, in his ‘ Walks in London,’ 
| gives a drawing of them. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 





The two following extracts are interesting, and 
speak for themselves :— 


“A Biblical Relic.—The old chained Bible of Canter- 
bury Cathedral which has for 80 many years been care- 
fully preserved in the Cathedral Library is now under- 
going renovation, Dean Payne Smith and the Bishop of 
Dover contemplating its replacement in its original 
position upon what is known as Cranmer’s desk in the 
north-east aisle of the cathedral. The book is one 
of large size and considerable weight, and would appear 
to have undergone very rough usage, probably at the 
time of the Rebellion. A careful examination shows 
that the cover must then have been torn off, the strength 
of at least three men having been, it is thought, necessary 
to have wrenched asunder the fine thongs with which 
it was fastened, It is one of those known as the second 
edition of Cranmer’s Bible, and contains two very fine 
engravings, one of the Earl of Leicester and the other 
of Lord Burleigh. The former portrait was very much 
obliterated, but the old paper and lines have been 
restored with great care and success, The clasps and 
chain fastening have also been torn from the volume.’’— 
Times, April 6, 1855. 

The next is dated the 14th of the same month, 
and is cut, I fancy, from the Morning Post, by the 
style of the paper and print :— 

“The Old Chain Bible of Canterbury Cathedral.—An 
interesting ceremony was witnessed yesterday when the 
old chain Bible of Canterbury Cathedral was replaced in 
the position it originally occupied upon what is known 
as Cranmer’s desk, in the north-east aisle of the cathedral. 
The volume has undergone very rough usage, probably 
at the time of the Civil War, but bas been carefully 
preserved in the Cathedral Library until a few weeks ago, 
since which time it has undergone careful renovation. 
Upon receiving the Bible, the Bishop of Dover said it 
gave him very great pleasure to replace the volume. 
lt was a very interesting book, published in 1572. The 
position in which he had just replaced the Bible was 
undoubtedly constructed in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and was the place from which the first English Bible was 
read in the English Church for the benefit alike of the 
| clergy and laity.” 

In the Priory Church of Great Malvern there is 
a copy of a Commentary on the Prayer Book 
printed in the reign of William III., chained to a 
| desk-lectern ; in which commentary “ very forcible 
| language is applied to the Puritans and to all 
opponents of the royal authority” (‘Our Own 
Country,’ vol. ii. p. 122). ALPHA. 





| In Minehead Church, Somerset, I remembered 
| not only a chained Bible, but several other books ; 
| and writing to the vicar, the Rev. A. H. Luttrell, 
| he has obligingly sent me theirnames. In arecent 
| restoration (which was sadly needed) of this inter- 
jesting old church, the books have been unfor- 
| tunately removed, and no place has yet been found 
| for them. They were chained on the north side of 


the chancel. The books were :— 
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A Body of Divinity, by Archbishop Usher, of Armagh. 

A volume of sermons, published in 1562. 

Copies of Sermons preached by the Bishop of Salisbury 
at Poules Crosse in 1560. 

The Works of Thomas Adams, 1630, 

Sermons by Robert Sanderson, D.D., 1657. 

A black-letter Bible in ancient print, 

It is the only place I have met with other 
books chained besides the Bible. Minehead Church 
is interesting as possessing the tomb of Judge 
Bracton, the eminent lawyer in Henry IIT.’s reign. 

Cuartotre G, Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

[W. W. 8. saw, ten or twelve years ago, a chained 
Bible in the parish church of Milton, near Clitheroe, the 
ancient burial-place of the Sherbourne family. Mr. 
H. E. Wi.krxson recalls one, more than half a century 
ago, in the church of Mirfield, Yorkshire. ] 


Vinnecrick (7 §, i. 248).—The mysterious 
red drink so called, and inquired after by Hic et 
Usigue, is no doubt a provincial pronunciation of 
Fenugreek, a name derived from Fenum Grecum, 
Greek hay. The aromatic seeds of this plant 
have been long used in veterinary practice, and of 
late years have been largely employed in giving a 
peculiar flavouring to sauces. 

E. L. Brayxcnarp. 


Doubtless Fenugreek, or Trigonella Faenum 
Gracum, a popular veterinary drug, I believe. See 
Cooley’s ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts,’ or 
* Chambers’s Encyclopzedia.’ 

E. G. Youncer, M.D. 

Hanwell, W. 

[Similar information is obligingly conveyed by Mr, 
J.C. Stacknouse, Mr. E, Peacock, St. Switnis, Mr. 
A. Watts, Botteavu, Mr. T. H. Baker, Mae, H. Saxey, 
and many other correspondents. Mr. T, Ratciirre says 
it is grown, he believes, in the south of France, and is 
sold by druggists in the form of meal. The taste is a 
sweet bitter, with a slight after flavour of onion. } 


Mrs. Daveyrort (7" S. i. 187).—The most 
accurate edition of Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ is that of the 
Rev. Mynors Bright, 1875. In this, vol. i. p. 449, 
the passage in question is given as quoted by 
H. T., with a reference to Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
in which there is an account of the pretended 
marriage. There is also a reference to this matter 
in Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ under date Jan. 9, 1661/2: 
“Ye faire and famous comedian call’d Roxalana 
from ye part she perform’d ; and I think it was 
the last, she being taken to be the Earle of Oxford’s 
Misse, as at this time they began to call lewd 
women.” Epwarp So.ty. 


The italicized extract from Pepys’s ‘Diary’ 
occurs in Lord Braybrooke’s edition (i. 281, ed. 
Bobn). Ido not know Mr. Timbs’s edition, but 
the original of which it is a “ verbatim reprint” is, 
I have little doubt, merely Lord Braybrooke’s. It 
is certainly not a word for word interpretation 
of Pepys’s original shorthand, for Pepys, I have 








always understood, sung not for virgins and boys, 
Even Mr. Mynors Bright, whose edition is now, 
of course, the standard one, though he expurgated 
much less than Lord Braybrooke, I believe found 
himself unable to reproduce the whole. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


In the four-volume edition of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 
published by Bell & Daldy, 1869, under date 
May 20, 1662, will be found :— 

** My wife and I by coach to the Opera, and there saw 
the 2nd part of ‘The Siege of Khodes,’ but it is not so 
well done as when Roxalana waa there, whe, it is said 
is now owned by my Lord of Oxford.” 

See Feb. 18, 1661/2 :— 

“TI went to the Opera and saw ‘The Law against 
Lovers’ (by Sir W. Davenant), a good play and well 
performed, especially the little girls, whom | never saw 
act before, dancing and singing, and were it not for her 
the loss of Roxalana* would spoil the house.” 

R. C. Bostock. 

[ The same particulars are obligingly c »mmunicated by 
Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, the Rev. W. E. Bockury, Mr, 
H. G. Garirrinnoorr, Mr. E. H. Conrzmayn, Lavy 
Russg.L, Mr, Joun P, Haworth, and G. F. R. B. } 

Mutserry Trees (7 §, i. 169, 258).—In the 
gardens of Sion House, near Brentford, is a mul- 
berry tree of large size, said to have been planted 
by the nuns of that ancient religious house and 
to have been the first introduced into this country. 
It is certainly of great age, and has so far suc- 
cumbed to the weight of years that it lies sprawling 
upon the ground. When I last saw this venerable 
object, in 1869, it was still flourishing, apparently 
from roots struck out from the different parts of 
the main branches. It is true that the mulberry 
is a tree of slow growth, but, on the other hand, it 
assumes early in its career an appearance of anti- 
quity that is calculated to deceive the unwary. 

Apert Hantsuorne. 


James Suarpces (7" §. i. 268).—This artist 
lived in Cambridge in 1779, but in 1782 had 
removed to Bath; in 1783 he had come to 
London at 45, Gerrard Street, Soho. All his 
exhibits are either miniatures or crayons, but no 
names are printed in the catalogues. Mrs, Sharples 
exhibited a fruit piece in 1783, when living at 45, 
Gerrard Street. She is described as “ embroideress 
to Her Majesty.” She does not appear in any ex- 
hibition after this until 1807, when she lived at 
82, Hatton Garden. She sent five miniatures of 


* “ Thia actress, so called from the character she 
played in the ‘Siege of Rhodes, was Elizabeth Daven- 
port. Evelyn saw ber on Jan, 9, 1661/2, she being soon 
after taken to be ‘My Lord Oxford's Miss,’ but she 
returned to the stage within a year. For more of her 
history see ‘ Memoires de Grammont.’ Ashmole records 
the birth of the Earl of Oxford's son by Roxalana 
April 17, 1664, which shows that the liaison continued 
after her return to the stage (‘Cat.’ p. 205). The 
child was called Aubrey Vere (Ward's ‘ Diary,’ p, 131).” 
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celebrated people, including General Washington, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Priestley. Miss 
Rolinda was her daughter. Redgrave describes 
Mrs. Sharples as the widow of an artist who prac- 
tised in America, adding that she resided in Bath, 
then in London, and finally in Bristol, where she 
died in 1849. She left all her property to estab- 
lish a Bristol academy of fine arts, the amount she 
left being 4,600/. James Sharples probably made 
the crayon referred to by C. B. M. in 1782. 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 
6, Pall Mall, 


James Sharples the elder was “an artist who 
practised with much repute in America, and 
painted the portraits of many eminent men of the 
time of the Rebellion.” His widow was also a 
portrait painter, and exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy of 1807 the two miniatures of General 
Washington and Dr. Priestley which are now 
in the National Portrait Gallery. Towards the 
close of her life she settled at Bristol, where she 
died on March 14, 1849, having left most of her 
property to establish an academy of art in that 
city. Her son James and her daughter Rolinda 
were also portrait painters and exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy. The former died at Bristol in 
1839. The latter died Feb. 10, 1838, and left 
several of her father’s portraits to the Bristol Society 
of Arts. See Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ 
(1878), p. 389, and Gent, Mag., 1849. N.S., 
vol. xxxi. p, 554. G. F. BR. B. 


Redgrave’s ‘Dictionary’ has notices of Mrs, 
Sharples (“‘ widow of an artist who practised with 
much repute in America”), of her daughter 
Rolinda Sharples, and of her son James Sharples, 
who died at Bristol, 1839. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Two Universities 1n One City (7" S. i. 248). 
—The University of St. Andrews grew out of a self- 
constituted society of lecturers, whose existence as a 
body corporate was sanctioned and confirmed by 
Pope Benedict XIII. in 1411. St. Salvator’s 
College—an establishment in honour of the Holy 
Saviour—was founded in 1458, and for a time 
exercised the privilege, granted by Pope Paul IL., 
of conferring degrees in Theology and Arts. This 
power, however, was gradually allowed to lapse, 
and the students of the college sat for the degrees 
of the university. In 1512 a monastic college en- 
titled St. Leonard’s was founded, and as this speedily 
developed into a school practically doing, in many 
respects, the same work as that done at St. Sal- 
vator’s, measures were taken to combine their 
forces. 
very tardy, and it was not till 1747 that one 
college was established, bearing the name it still 
has, the United College of St. Salvator’s and St. 
Leonard’s. Meanwhile, more waste of strength had 


The process of cohesion, however, was | 


been going on at St. Mary’s College, which dates 
from 1537. Here, at the outset, university work 
was done, for the teaching included theology, canon 
and civil law, physics, medicine, and other liberal 
sciences, In 1579 commission restricted this col- 
lege to the teaching of theology, and it was duly 
constituted, with its separate principal, or provost, 
and professors. This explains the apparent anomaly 
of two principals existing within the bounds of St. 
Andrew’s University together. It is likely that, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the last 
Universities Commission, one head will shortly be 
appointed for both colleges ; and it is needless to 
say that he had needs be no ordinary prophet on 
whose shoulders shall fall the mantles of Tulloch 
and Shairp. See ‘The University of St. Andrew’s,’ 
by J. M. Anderson, Librarian. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


London had two universities—the London Uni- 
versity, afterwards called University College and 
the University of London, fourded in 1826; and 
King’s College, incorporated in 1829, opened in 
1831, and incorporated with the University of 
London in 1837. Jutian MarsuHa.t, 


A parallel may be found in Toronto, where we 
have the University of Trinity College and the 
University of Toronto. BolvEav. 


A Cornisa Caron (6 §. xii. 484; 7® S. i. 
96, 118).—I cannot allow Mr. Boase (in your 
Christmas number) to claim the carol he bas given 
there as peculiarly a Cornish and a Christmas-tide 
one. Muss Busk (at the second reference) has 
mentioned that she has heard an almost identical 
one sung in Wiltshire at harvest-time ; and I have 
lately had a similar one represented to me (for I 
have not heard it myself) as being sung by children 
in Dorsetshire in their youthful games. Neither 
am I aware that it was ever used at any particular 
time, though no doubt this kind of game-rhymes or 
forfeits obtained more largely at Christmas-time 
than at any other. 

This is not the first time that the folk-lore of 

Yornwall, with all its Celtic individualities, has 
borne a strong resemblance to that of Dorset, with 
all our Anglo-Saxon affinities. For example, I 
pointed out the similarity of a version of the Cornish 
Christmas mummers to some Dorset ones I gave 
in @ paper published in the Folk-lore Record, 
vol. iii, part i. p. 87. 

Mr. Boase says that the musical notes of the 
tune to* which the song or carol is sung is not 
| known to be in any of the printed collections of 
| carols or church music. That may well be, either 
| from the fact that the song in question is nota 

carol, but only the burden of a children’s game, 
as I suggest, or else from the circumstance that 
| many airs and songs of the country-side have 
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never found their way into print, but live merely 
in the hearts and ears of the people, and are handed 
down by oral tradition only. I have, however, 
had the music of the refrain or burden of the song 
or low chant (as it almost sounds on the piano) 
given me in MS., together with two versions of the 
libretto, which vary in detail from those given by 
your correspondents, 

I will, with your premission, Mr. Editor, append 
one of the versions as it was given to me, adding 
in brackets words from the other copy where they 
differ :— 

First Voice. Come, I will sing to you. 

Second Voice. What will you sing to me ! 

First Voice. I will sing you one-O, 

Second Voice. What may [will) your one-O be! 

First Voice, One and one are [is] all alone, 
And ever more shall be so. 

These lines are repeated at the commencement 
of every verse, with the alteration of “one-O” into 
“two-O,” &c.; and, as each succeeding verse is 
reached, the preceding ones are gone through again, 
after the manner of ‘ The House that Jack built,’ 
until the twelfth is arrived at. Then the whole 
song or carol becomes complete as follows :— 

Twelve are the twelve Apostles. 
Eleven and eleven go to heaven. 

Eleven the eleven that went to heaven. } 

en are the ten commandments. 
Nine and nine are the brightest shine. 

Nine are nine so bright that shine. | 

tight are [ the} Gabriel angels [ Gable-rangers }. 
Seven are the seven stars in the sky. 
Six are the six bold waiters. 
[ The other version is wanting here). 
Five are the flamboys [framboises] under the brow 

{bough}. 
Four [are] the Gospel preachers. 
Three of them are drivers [ thrivers]. 
Two of them are little [lily ) white babes, 
A-clothéd all in green-O. 
One and one are | is} all alone, 
And ever more shall be so, 

J. S. Upan, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Sporrisu (7 §. i. 267).—I think spoffish, in 
* Horatio Sparkins,’ may mean bustling ; but I am 
not quite sure that Dickens did not mean smart- 
looking. On the one hand, we have prov. E. spoffle, 
“to make oneself very busy over a matter of little 
consequence,” as Halliwell says; and spoffy, of 
which the ‘Slang Dictionary’ says, that “a 
bustling busybody is said to be spoffy.” On the 
other hand, we have spiff (probably a related word), 
“a well-dressed man, a swell”; and spiffy, “ spruce, 
well-dressed, tout «la mode”; see the ‘Slang 
Dictionary.’ I remember spiff as an adjective, 
meaning “ smart, well-dressed,” and have heard it 


used in such a phrase as “He looks quite spiff 


to-day.” I suspect that the final # respresents a 
guttural ; cf. Du. spookster, “a stirring hussif,” i. ¢., 
a bustling house-wife (Sewel) ; also spichtig, slender 
and tall, lank. The Dutch word spook, a ghost, 





hobgoblin, is probably the original ; hence the Du. 
phrases “‘ Veel spooks maken,” to make much ado; 
spooken, to haunt ; “‘’s morgens vroeg spooken,” to 
be stirring betimes in a morning. The vowel i 
practically represents the same word with vowel- 
change, as in G. spiiken, to haunt, also, to make 
a noise. See also spuchtig, spucht in Koolman’s 
‘ East Friesic Dictionary,’ which will make it clear 
that one train of ideas runs thus: a ghost, a haunting 
spirit, to haunt, to be stirring or busy ; whence our 
spoffish and spoffy. The secondary train of ideas 
runs thus: a ghost, a spirit, a lean, thin person 
(jocularly), a small, neat, smart person, and then 
smart, well-dressed. See spugt in the ‘ Bremen 
Worterbuch, German spuk in Weigand, Dan. spok, 
&e. Watrer W. Skear. 


The word seems to have been a favourite with 
Dickens at the “Boz” period. In the ‘Steam 
Excursion,’ Mr. Percy Noakes is described as 
being “‘ smart, spoffish, and eight-and-twenty.” 
The word has always been a crux to me. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

(H.8., G. F. R, B., &c., speak of the word as used to 
describe a busybody. | 


Ruymine Cuarrters (68, xii. 84, 194, 253, 
314, 410, 475; 7" S. i. 94, 231).—Sir James 
Picton exhibits in his latest communication 
rather more of heat than is compatible with the 
judicial position which he assumes in relation to 
this subject. He also forgets himself when 
he leaves injurious “inferences” to be drawn 
by his readers from premises which there is 
no difficulty in proving to be false. For he 
commences his attack upon me by confessing 
his ignorance; pushes it on at random, solely 
by means of “begging the question”; and 
gives his triumphant home-thrust, “I leave the 
inference to be drawn,” at the moment when he 
is flung clean out of the saddle and over the head 
of his hobby, which, freed from the control of 
common sense, goes capering and careering over 
the field, to the amusement of all spectators of our 
little tournament. Now, my contribution to this 
controversy was merely one of fact, and it was 
presented as I, having no theory to bolster up, 
invariably present such facts as have come before 
me during many a year’s rambling in the lanes and 
by-paths of literature—rough and unsquared. The 
note is not the less trustworthy for that, as I shall 
proceed to show. First, Richard Crompton’s work 
(which Sir James Picron is content to dismiss 
with an “ Ignoramus !/”) is a very real “fact.” It is 
to be seen in the British Museum, press-mark 
6145, aa. 18, and any reader who may be inclined 
to verify the reference given in my last will find 
the rhymed charter on fol. 146, verso, printed 
(in black letter) precisely as quoted (‘N. & Q., 
7" §, i. 94). But Sir James Picton, who, be it 
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observed, “ knows nothing of the work of Richard 
Crompton alluded to by Mr. Wat is,” does not 
scruple to put this “old and respectable authority ” 
—whose work North (in his ‘ Discourse on the Study 
of the Laws,’ 1824, 8vo., p. 17) recommends to be 
taken into solemn course of study—into the cate- 
gory of “ waggish mystifications”! I fear that 
the inevitable “ inference” to be drawn from this 
reflection upon the credit and bona fides of Richard 
Crompton’s sponsor is that Sir James Picron’s 
courtesy is not inexhaustible; for I trust that 
most readers of my trivial articles will give me 
credit for, at least, honesty of purpose and for such 
accuracy as is consistent with the frailties of human 
nature. Sir James Picron proceeds: “ He 
{either Richard Crompton or myself, the construc- 
tion is misty] professes to quote the rhyming 
charter from the ‘ Descripe’ de Britaine,’ fo, 340.” 
Now there is simply no “ professing” about the 
matter. Crompton does actually quote, in 1594, 
the very words of the rhyming charter, which 
“must,” therefore, have appeared in Camden 
rior to that year. It is absurd to assert, as 
iz JAMES Picton asserts (misled, evidently, by 
my allusion to Gibson’s translation of the ‘Britan- 
nia’), that a reference to ‘‘ folio 340” of a Latin 
book published prior to 1594 “ must mean the 
English translation by Camden [in 1695 !], as we 
find it there on column 344.” And I confess to 
feeling no little amusement when my opponent 
—after gravely arguing from these false premises, 
that “a quotation giving the column and folio of 
a book published in 1695 [no such reference having 
been given by Richard Crompton] could not have 
been made previous to 1594”—finally “leaves the 
inference to be drawn,” no doubt an uncomplimen- 
tary one to myself. This is demonstration with 
a vengeance! Here, however, is the answer. 
The edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (Jmpensis 
Geo. Bishop, Londini 1594, 4to., page 331) 
contemporaneous with Richard Crompton’s 
‘L’Authoritie et Jurisdiction des Covrts,’ con- 
tains the rhyming charter in the same, or nearly 
the same, quaint English as that already quoted, 
thereby forestalling Gibson by a century, and 
confirming Crompton to a certainty! I have 
not present access to any earlier edition of the 
‘ Britannia’ than that of 1594, which is in the fine 
library of Exeter Cathedral. The strong proba- 
bilities are, however, that on “ folio 340” (not 
column 344) of one or other of those published 
respectively in 1586, 1587, and 1590, Richard 
Crompton’s reference will be found fully verified. 
Finally, 1 have to crave pardon of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ for taking up so much space in repelling 
what I think most people will consider a very un- 
necessary personal attack. ALFRED WALLIS, 


Erymo.ocy or Locat Names (7 §, i. 147). 
—It may interest Mr. Dotman to know that to 











this day a plough is called in Dorsetshire a ull, 

the provincial rendering of the sul of Bosworth’s 

* Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.’ J. 8. Upat. 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Heraxpic (7* §, i, 188, 274).— 

“ Reneu, merchant, Or, a chevron gu, in chief two 
doves respecting, in base a snake nowed ppr., on a chief 
of the second three wings arg. These arms are the right 
of Peter Reneu and his descendants, and the descendants 
of his brother Hilary Reneu, of London, merchants, as 
may be seen in ‘Coll. Armor.,’ lib. vi. fol. 205. Mag. 
Reyist.”"—See ‘London and Middlesex Illustrated,’ by 
John Warburton, Esq., Somerset Herald (London, 1749), 

Papworth and Burke give this coat as, Or, a 
chevron gu., between in chief three doves respect- 
ant ppr., beaked and legged of the second, and in 
base a serpent nowed silver ; on a chief gu., three 
sinister wings arg., Reneu, London. 

M, STEPHENSON. 

Temple, 

Reneu (of London) bears Or, a chev. gu., in 
chief three doves ppr., beaked and legged of the 
second, respecting each other ; in base a serpent 
nowed ar., on a chief gu., three sinister wings ar. 

E. Fry Wape. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 

[The same information, already given in part, is sup- 
plied by very many correspondents.] 


Wotpwicae (7 §. i. 29, 137).—An earlier 
spelling was probably Waldwich. 
R. 8. CHarnock. 


Nice, 


Kyave or Criuss=Pam (7™ §. i. 228).— 
Johnson (fifth edition, 1784) gives :-— 

* Pam (probably from palm, victory ; a8 trump from 
triumph), the Knave of Clubs, 

Ev'n mighty Pam that Kings and Queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of lu.—Pope. 

Ernest A. EspiewulrTe. 
74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


Epmunp Gayton (7 §. i. 245).—Thanks to 
Mr. William Grose, of Kennington, I am enabled 
to give a reply to my question, and add a curious 
point to the Newbery bibliography. The edition 
of Gayton’s ‘ Notes’ in 1768 was revised and cor- 
rected by John Potter. He had tried hard to 
purify his author from things “ indelicate, not to 
say indecent,” and in so doing in many instances 
wholly destroyed the original meaning. He had, 
moreover, introduced modern illustrations, not as 
his own notes, but as though they had been in the 
original book, bringing in Sally Salisbury, Eliza- 
beth Canning, and the Cock Lane ghost into a book 
said to be written in 1654! This was sharply 
spoken of in the Critical Review for September, 
1768, p. 203. Probably the book did not sell 
well, for in 1771 Newbery reissued it with a new 
title-page as a “second edition,” bearing the 
editor's name John Potter, and having a new 
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preface, in which he tried to explain the liberties 
he had taken with Gayton’s book. It is clear, 
however, that it was no new edition, but only the 
old stock, for all the same misprints are to be 
found in both, Epwarp Sotty. 


Ovp Cuaycery Pieapines (6" §S. xii. 128 ; 
7™ S, i. 152).—I am much obliged to Mr, F. E. 
Sawyer for his reply to the above, but can 
assure him that the suit in question took place 
in the Court of Chancery, ¢. ¢., if we may rely on 
the accuracy of the words endorsed (though evi- 
dently at a later date) on the document itself, 
which run as follows:—‘‘In Chancery. Sir 
Clement Farnham, Knt., and Dame Kath., his 
wife, Plaintiffs, and Henry Baldwyn, Defendant. 
Dra* of Interr’ys for Defendant on a suit in Chan- 
cery for proving the will of Thomas Baldwyn per 
testes,” H. C. F. 

Herta. 


Feast or THE Precious Bioop (7" §. i. 267). 
—By a slip of the pen Sr. Swirnin asks when 
this was kept. The Feast of the Precious Blood 
is kept on the first Sunday in July. Further, all 
the Fridays in Lent being dedicated to some detail 
of the Passion, the Friday after fourth Sunday 
also commemorates the Precious Blood (Friday 
after first Sunday, the Spear and Nails; second, 
Holy Winding-sheet ; third, Five Wounds ; fifth, 
the Seven Dolours ; the sixth is, of course, Good 
Friday). 

It is doubtless through thoughtlessness that 
Protestants, in inquiring about Catholic matters, 
habitually speak of them in the past tense, as if 
superciliously implying that “all that sort of 
thing” had been swept away by the Reformation. 
In the present instance the past tense is more 
misplaced than usual, as the observance of the 
particular commemoration inquired for was only 
instituted by the Congregation of Rites under 
Pius IX., Aug. 10, 1849. The saintly memory 
of Canonico del Bufalo, who founded the Con- 
gregation of Missioners of the Precious Blood, 
and passed his life in promoting this devotion, 
is still fresh in Rome, and it was only after 
his death that the decree making it of general 
observance was passed, though the mass and office 
for the fifth Friday of Lent, in places which 
claimed to possess relics of the Precious Blood, 
existed long before, and the devotion was ancient 
enough. Now, did theauthor of ‘ Jchn Inglesant’ 
anywhere find the first Sunday in July (to which 
he evidently points) spoken of (as of private 
observance) as long ago as 1537; or is it a detail 
anachronistically supplied by himself? 

R. H. Busx. 


R. T. Hampson, in his useful ‘ Medii Avi 
Kalendarium,’ London, 1841, vol. ii. p. 136, says: 
“ Feast of the Blood of our Saviour.—This occurs as a 
date in a translation of the ‘ Histoire des Ducs de Bur- 





gogne,’ par M, Brantes, quoted in the Westm. Review, 
vol. ii, p. 457. Speaking of the revolution of Ghent, in 
1379, the translator says: ‘ They arrived on the morrow 
about a league from Bruges, where the Feast of the 
Blood of our Saviour was being celebrated by mag. 
nificent processions’— meaning, perhaps, that they 
arrived during the celebration of the feast. It appears 
to be the feast of Corpus Christi [the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday].” 
Jno. Crare Hoepsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


It is the Festum Corporis Christi, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s celebrated hymn was used on this day, 
beginning :-— 

Pange lingua gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium, 
Sanguinisque pretiosi, 
uem in mundi pretium 
Fructus ventris generosi 
Rex effundit gentium. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


Lapy Gorine (7" §. i. 249).—Frances, the 
widow of Sir Peter Vandeput, Bart., was the 
“daughter of Sir George Mathews, Kat., of 
Southwark.” She died March 1, 1764. See 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ (1838), p. 542. Sir 
Harry Goring, Bart., married ‘‘ Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Admiral Sir George 
Matthew, Knt., of Twickenham, co. Middlesex.” 
She died July 28, 1768. See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
&c. (1886), p. 596. If the Sir George “ Mathews” 
and the Sir George “ Matthew” are one and the 
same person H. W.’s difficulty is cleared up. I 
would also point out to your correspondent that 
Burke states that Frances, the daughter of Baron 
Augustus Schutz, was the first wife of Sir George 
Vandeput, the second baronet. G, F. R. B. 


H. W. makes a mistake in stating that Frances, 
widow of Sir Peter Vandeput, Bart., was “a 
daughter of Baron Augustus Schutz.” She was 
one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir George 
Mathews, Knt., of Southwark, and died in 1764. 
Another daughter married Sir Harry Goring, sixth 
baronet, and is consequently the Lady Goring in 
question. She had nine sons and two daughters, 
Frances, daughter of Baron Schutz, married Sir 
Peter Vandeput’s son, Sir George, and did not 
die till 1771. Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


A pedigree of the Schutz family (properly 
“Tmoldt dit Schutz”) will be found in some of the 
early editions of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ under “ Foreign 
Titles” (e.g., edition of 1845, p. 1090). Lady 


Vandeput was the youngest daughter of Augustus, 
Baron Schutz, Master of the Robes to George II. 
She had two sisters: Caroline, who married General 
Grovestein; and Ann, married Thomas Whor- 
wood. Lady Vandeput’s name is given as Mary 
in the Schutz pedigree, but as Frances in the 
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Vandeput pedigree. I cannot trace any connexion 
with the name of Goring. Siema. 


Herox, 1ts Pronunciation as Hern (7S. 
j, 128, 197). —Mr. Monckton and others of your 
correspondents seem to think that, as a proper 
pame, Heron is never pronounced Hern. This is 
not so. Canon Heron and other members of his 
family in Cheshire always pronounce their name 
Hern. Sir Joseph Heron, the Town Clerk of 
Manchester, on the contrary, pronounces his name 
as it is spelt. RoperT HoLLanp. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. i. 

269).— 
The Mogul got up with fury fraught, 
A limner then his likeness caught, 
Which makes him look so grim, they say, 
On packs of cards at the present day. 

From ‘ The Great Mogul and the Bluebottle,’ a comic 
medley, at one time very popular. It was occasionally 
sung by Harley, the comedian, the last occasion being, I 
believe, at his benefit performance at the Lyceum 
Theatre when under the management of Madame Ves- 
tris. T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

In an-wer to W, T. L., I may say that the quotation 
to which he refera occurs in an old medley, beginning 

The Great Mogul, called the Baboo, 

Was a little fat Punchinello. 
The lines, 

Which makes him lookso grim, they say, 

On packs of cards at the present day, 
are the concluding lines of the song. The author's 
name ie, I believe, unknown ; nor did I ever see the song 
in print. I have, however, the lines in MS. in my pos- 
session. 8S. Makeon, 

These are the last lines of the song ‘ The Great Mogul 
and the Bluebottle Fly.’ After the slave had killed the 
bluebottle and at the same time floored the Mogul, 

The Mogul got up with anger fraught, 
A limner then his likeness caught, 
Which makes him so grim, the people say, 
On a pack of cards in the present day. 
Henry F, Ponsonsy. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Kafir Folk-lore. A Selection from the Traditional 
Tales among the People living on the Eastern Border 
of the Cape Colony, with copious Explanatory Notes. 
By George M‘Call Theol. Second Edition. (Sonnen- 
echein & Co.) 

Books on folk-lore follow one another in rapid succes- 

sion, But a few weeks ago we noticed in these columns 

a book on sea-lore and another on moon-lore, and now 

we have before us a book on Kaffir folk-lore. To pre- 

vent confusion, it is as well to state that the word 

“ Kaffir” is used by Mr. Theol in its restricted sense, 

and that these traditional tales have been solely collected 

from the members of the Anaxosa tribe. 

Great care has been taken by Mr. Theol in their col- 
lection, In all instances they have been obtained from 
native sources. Not only have they been related by 
natives, but Mr. Theol has taken the additional pre- 
cautions of having them also copied and revised by the 
natives themselves, The stories are twenty-one in num- 
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| invaluble ‘ Diggings into Celtic Grain-Places in 
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ber. They are simply told and of a very primitive 
character. A considerable number of notes explain the 
allusions in the text, and the last chapter contains a 
selection of the commonest proverbs and figurative ex- 
pressions in use among the tribe. The interesting sketch 
of the Kaffirs and their mode of life which Mr. Theol 
gives by way of introduction to his book makes us regret 
that he has not thought fit to go into greater detail. 
The study of the customs and habits of savage tribes 
cannot fail to be instructive, provided they are properly 
interpreted to us. We hope, therefore, that Mr. Theol 
will, before long, utilize his intimate knowledge of the 
Kaffir people in giving us a minute account of their 
habits and characteristics. If Mr. Theol takes our 
hint, we trust that he will bear in mind the familiar 
adage, “ Bis dat qui cito dat.” The manners and customs 
of the Kaffirs must have already undergone many and 
great changes since the advent of the white man, and 
day by day the influences of European civilization are 
steadily undermining their primitive mode of life. The 
sooner, therefore, Mr, Theol sets about the work the 
better. 


The Gentleman's Magaz‘ne Library. 
Laurence Gomme, 
(Elliot Stock.) 

In the latest volume of “The Gentleman's Magazine 

Library a new departure is taken. Archzology, now 

opened out, is in some respect the opposite of folk-lore. 

In dealing with the latter the early explorers had 

naturally the best chance, since every few years witnessed, 

probably, the extinction of some old belief or the loss of 
some curious tradition, With archw logy the latest 
writer is assumably the best informed. Instead of going, 
accordingly, to the early volumes, Mr. Gomme now 
turns to the latest. His present instalment includes 
such contributions of Mr. J. C. Atkinson and Mr, 

C. Roach Smith as those gentlemen might well 

have collected. In both instances, however, leave 

has been afforded Mr. Gomme to use all he re- 
quires, The first section is devoted to geologic and 
prehistoric remains, such as the alluvial remains at 

Reading, submarine forests on the Norfolk coast, cave 

remains, extinct animals, and the like. Early historic 

remains, including Mr, Collier's revelation concerning 
the manufacture of epurious flint instruments, and 
sepulchral remains, come next. The following and larger 
share of the work is headed “ Encampments, Earth- 
works, Xc.,” and includes a reprint of Mr. Atkinson’s 
the 

Cleveland District of Yorkshire.’ It is remarkable how 

much matter of highest interest is brought together 

within the limits of this volume. Not the least of Mr. 


Edited by George 
F.S.A.— Archeology, Part I. 


| Gomme’s claims upon the student's gratitude is the addi- 


tion of a satisfactory index. 


An leelandic Primer, With Grammar, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. By Henry Sweet, M.A, (Clarendon Press.) 
Tuts is a most useful pendant to Mr. Sweet's ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Primer,’ It deals only with Old Icelandic during 
its classical period, 1200-1350, but is on that very account 


| better suited to the needs of English students than if it 





covered a wider field. The texts are admirably selected 
and edited, although it may be doubted whether some of 
the characters adopted will commend themselves to 
general acceptance. A comparison of ‘ Thor's Quest of 
his Hammer’ with the version given in Sir G. W. 
Dasent’s praxis to Rask’s ‘ Icelandic Grammar ’ (1843) 
shows how marked has been the progress achieved in 
the study of Icelandic of late years; but the circle of 
those who take an interest in the subject is still lament- 
ably narrow. In making the first step easy Mr. Sweet 
has done much towards rendering the study popular. 
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Tue Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, Vol. 1X. Part IIL, for 1886, contains the early 
history of the Counts of Eu, of the first and second 
houses, as it results from the researches of Mr. Chester 
Waters. The several tabular pedigrecs will assist the 
general reader in understanding the confessedly intricate 
problems presented by some of the earlier generations 
of the family. 


On the alleged identity with the then | 


Count of Eu of William of Eu, the conspirator of 1096, | 


who wanted to set Stephen of Aumale on the throne of 


England, Mr. Chester Waters seems to us to make out | 


a strong case against the identity. The seal of John de 
Builli (Brit. Mus, Add. Ch, 20,583), well deserved to be 
reproduced. Both the seal and the antique gem forming 
the counterseal are highly praised for their beauty and 


workmanship in the paper by Mr. Gordon M. Hills on | 


the abbeys of Roche and Beauchief, in the Journ. Brit, 


Arch. Assoc. for December, 1874, where they were en- | 


graved for the first time. Paver’s ‘ Marriage Licenses’ 
cannot but be most useful to the genealogist, while the 
valuable papers by the Rev. J. T. Fowler on ‘ The Cis- 
tercian Statutes,’ by Mr. W. Brown on ‘ The Smaller 


Yorkshire Priories,’ and by Mr. A, Leadman on ‘ Ald- | 


borough Church’ are also continued, and the number 
throughout maintains the high standard of the Journal. 


Tae Journal of the Derbyshire Archzological and | 


Natural History Society, Vol. VIII., for 1886, contains 
papers of great interest in various departments of history 
and antiquities, In the Alsop charters Mr, W. R. 
Holland gives the genealogist and historian much useful 
matter, carrying on the same line of investigation as 


Our valued correspondent Mrs, C, G, Boger is pre. 
paring for publication a work on ‘ Legends, Scenes, and 
Worthies of Somersetshire,’ in which she will treat of 
Bladud, Joseph of Arimathea and Glastonbury, Kin 
Arthur in Somerset, and many kindred subjects, as wel 
as of numerous more modern and less mythical per. 
sonages. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Joun Notmay, New York (“Solution of Riddle: ‘A 
headless man had a letter to write ’’’).— 

Decapitate man, and you straightway shall find 

That ‘twas An (Ann) wrote a letter expressed in one 
word ; 

‘Twas a cipher (0) she wrote; nought was read by the 
blind, 


| While nought said the dumb, and nought the deaf heard. 


General Wrottesley’s Burton chartulary in the previous | 


volume of the Journal, 
crosses, or pre-Norman sculptured stones, by Rev. G. F. 
Browne, B.D., is a contribution of great interest on a 
subject but little worked in England. The illustrations 


The account of the Derbyshire | 


add to the value of Mr, Browne's paper, and show sys- | 


tems of ornamentation varying, no doubt, in certain 
minor details, but, broadly speaking, of the same school 
as that which is so well known through the many 
beautiful crosses scattered over Scotland, Pictland, 
Ireland, and Manxland, We do not think the orna- 
ment on the Bakewell cross, plate xv. No. 10, is peculiar 
to Manx crosses, as Mr. Browne seems tosuppose. We 
have certainly seen it elsewhere. No. 7 ison the Isel 
cross. Some of these Mercian crosses have been care- 
fully drawn and described in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, 

In Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, 
Parts VI. and VII. of Vol, II., for 1885, the editor, Mr. 
W. D. Pink, continues the good work of gathering up 
‘remnants of history.” Mr. W. A. Abram’s account of 


R. B.—The two names, French and English, you 
mention for the Taraxacum dens-leonis are, of course, 
due to popular observation of the diuretic effect of a 
decoction of the herb. There ia assumably no direct 
connexion between the use in one country and that in 
another. 

P. G, (“ Gray of Invergowrie™’).—We cannot depart 
from our rule that to inquiries of private interest names 
and addresses must be supplied, that information may 
be sent direct. This answer applies to innumerable 
correspondents, 

Horace P. Brppie, Loganport, Indiana (‘‘ Wolf Note 
in Music”).—Many thanks for communication, the 
matter of which has, however, been anticipated, 

Unus (“Ancient Lights”).— The meaning of the 
phrase used in such a case ia that no building must, 
without compensation, be erected so as to interfere with 


| the existing right to light. 


the Byroms of Byrom, with their dramatic ending in | 
Samuel Byrom, born to a great but heavily encumbered | 
inheritance, dying in beggary; Mr. Robert Holland's | 


* Cheshire Idioms, Metaphors, and Proverbs’; the series 
of ‘ Institutions to Lancashire and Cheshire Livings’; 
the list of inhabitants of Salford in 1246, with its inter- 
esting mixture of Scandinavian and Celtic names-—these 
and other papers all go to make up a table of contents 
which shows the Notes to be of more than local value. 


Messas, Cray & Son will issue forthwith from the | 
Cambridge University Press ‘ The Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge and of the Colleges of 
Cambridge and Eton,’ by the late Robert Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., edited, with large additions and a continuation, 


W. Clark, M.A. This important work, on 


by Mr. J, 


which Mr, Clark has been long engaged, will be in four | 


volumes, of which the fourth is devoted to maps and 
plans, ‘The illustrations will form a special feature, 





R. Harpy.—(“ Though lost to sight.”) See 6 §, xi, 
60.—(“ Between the devil and the deep sea.”) The origin 
of this is unknown to us, Some correspondent may 
know it. 

N. Wiarton Ropiyson (“’Tis a very good world that 
we live in ”).—The lines sre older than Lord Lytton, 
but of uncertain origin. They are generally known as 
* Lines on an Inn Window.” See 4 8, xii, 8. 

James Hooper (“ A March Saying "’).—You will have 
seen that your inquiry was anticipated by another cor- 
respondent, 

E. H. (“ Griffaun ”’).—Anticipated, 

CornicenpuM.—P, 293, col, 1, 1,21, for “ Bonapart”’ 
read Bonpart. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








